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SONOTONE HAS A PLAN FOR YOU 


If you have any difficulty hearing, whether slight 
or severe, one of Sonorone’s hearing aids will 
almost surely help you to better hearing. 

But picking out the best hearing aid for you 


isn’t as easy as picking a can off a supermarket’s 
shelf, Sonorone has learned this from years of 
experience. To help you get better hearing 
Sonotone Has A Pian. 


is the Bellor Hearing 


1. A test is first made to see if you will benefit 
from using a SONOTONE instrument. 


2. Audiometric and word tests help determine 
your individual hearing problem and which 
SONOTONE instrument is best suited for it. 


3. Your SONOTONE instrument is fitted to you to 
give you the best long-term benefit. 


4. A special SonoroNne program will help you 
while you learn to use your instrument. 


5. Periodic audiometric tests help keep your in- 
strument properly adjusted. 


6. Frequent visits to your SonoTONE office help 
maintain your hearing satisfaction. 


Wherever you live, your nearest SONOTONE office 
is ready to give you helpful, standardized attention. 
Wherever you bought your aid, one of SonoTrone’s 
more than 400 permanent offices will honor its 
guarantee, make adjustments, repairs, or on-the- 
spot replacement to keep you hearing. 


For any hearing aid problem, See Sonotone First! 


Current Sonotone Hearing Aid 
Models #966, 977, 988, 1010 and 
1111 have been accepted by the 
Council of the American Medical 
Association, 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


Elmsford, N. Y. 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. a and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director - 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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December 1053 811 National Geographic Photographer 
David 8. Bower 


“A DEAF BOY LEARNS TO SPEAK 
at llinois State NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


“By mimicking the mouth movements of his teacher, by hearing her voice and his own 
powerfully amplified, and by comparing the vibrations in the two throats, the child 
masters pronunciation of words applied to objects put before him, such as the pictured 
doll and apple. Apparatus used in these techniques was originated by Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone. The girl taking notes hopes to become an 
instructor.” 


SHOWN ABOVE IS THE MELODY MASTER 
(IDEAL) 
Auditory Training Amplifier 


Ideal for finding and developing residual hearing. For 
Child, or Adult, School or Home. Write for details. 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 N. Cicero Avenue,” Chicago 41, Illinois 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI-. 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership il wius are interested in improving the 
educa‘aon of ihe deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear vormally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review, Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year, 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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OU will find them in the Schools 
where there is a waiting list for 
enrollment .. . 

where the teacher wears a smile of accomplishment . . . where 
the development of speech is unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers . . . Good Tools 


Gated Compression is the Rule 
for CLASS ROOM—HOME and CHURCH. 


"As they Heat... 
So Shall They Speak” PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


ie 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 13. ILI 
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Breaking Out of a World of Silence 


Mrs. Pat SLESDET 


OUR years ago a mother in Kalama- 

zoo, Michigan, was told by her phy- 
sician that no medical assistance could be 
given to improve the hearing of her 
daughter, Dorothy. The doctor told her 
also that Dorothy’s educational program 
should begin as soon as possible so that 
she could learn to communicate with 
others. 

For two days this mother wrestled with 
the problem of telling her husband what 
the doctor had told her. She told him that 
she had been asked to bring her daughter 
back to the doctor for treatment. Finally, 
she told him the truth and his first state- 
ment was, “Why did such a thing happen 
to us? I’m just not ready to do anything 
about it. Maybe it will clear up and she 
will outgrow it.” 


A Sehool Official Expiains 
State and Local Problems 


Six months went by before her husband 
would permit his wife to take their daughter 
to see the assistant superintendent of 
schools. He listened to her story and told 
her that five other young deaf children had 
been referred to his office for educational 
placement. He told her that the state law 
for special éducation in Michigan would 
provide for additional financial assistance 
to local schools for setting up educational 
programs for deaf children from 0 to 25 
years of age. He explained further that 
it was extremely difficult to find qualified 
teachers to work with deaf children, espe- 
cially the beginners. The mother was eager 
to assist in any way she could so the as- 
sistant superintendent asked her to invite 
the parents of all six of these young deaf 
children to meet in his office to discuss an 
educational plan for their children. 

This parent spent many hours on the 
telephone and at last every parent had been 
reached, She noticed that she was sleeping 


Mrs. Slesdet was formerly a teacher in the Kalama- 
200 Public Schoola, Kalamazoo, Mich. Miss Mary A. 
Blair, consultant in special education, Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, provided 
consultant service to the special education program im 
Kalamazoo and in writing this article. 
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better and for a portion of the day found 
she was able to forget her daughter’s prob- 
lem. She attributed this to the fact that 
she was so busy trying to do something 
to improve the situation. 

The day of the meeting in the assistant 
superintendent’s office arrived at last and 
the school administrators, with the help of 
the parents, began to develop an early 
childhood education program for deaf chil- 
dren in Kalamazoo. The eagerness of the 
parents for such a program can be meas- 
ured by the fact that one family from a 
southern state moved to Kalamazoo in 
order to participate in it.. From the first 
planning meeting the school administrators 
encouraged participation on the part of the 
parents. A survey of individual abilities 
in the parent group indicated that there 
was much talent which could be utilized 
to help carry on the project. For example, 
one of the mothers had been an art teacher. 
She organized a committee to help make 
the classroom at the Harold Upjohn 
School more attractive. Three fathers 
helped to repair equipment for the room. 
Others made nursery school toys under the 
guidance of the local nursery school 
teacher. 


The Parents Cooperate 


One of the mothers, who had been a 
secretary, typed notices of meetings, etc. 
A mother of an older deaf child volunteered 
her services in playing the piano for 
rhythm activities. All mothers worked co- 
operatively in setting up a schedule show- 
ing the days each one would be responsible 
for assisting the teacher who was educated 
for nursery school work rather than the 
work for the deaf. Miss Ann Genetti, head 
teacher of the deaf at the Harold Upjohn 
School, acted as professional adviser for 
all activities and helped work out a plan 
for in-service education of the parents and 
the nursery school teacher.' It was decided 
cooperatively that the main emphasis of 
the new program would be to help 


1Day classes for the deaf have been offered in 
Kalamazoo since 1912, but the program did not in- 
elude preschool children. 
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strengthen the family and community 
understanding of these young deaf chil- 
dren. The parents were overjoyed that 
their dreams were soon to be realized and 
they spent their spare hours for the rest 
of the summer in completing final touches 
for the fall opening of their school pro- 
gram. 


The Opening Day of School 


October 8, 1951, was the eventful, open- 
ing day for all of those who helped to 
organize the program. As one mother so 
aptly described it, “All scrubbed and shin- 
ing our daughter, Dorothy, started to 
school with all our love, hope and dreams 
surrounding her to help break out of the 
silent, uncommunicative world in which 
she had been living for the first three years 
of her life. It was the culmination of end- 
less hours of working, planning, and pray- 
ing for 12 mothers and fathers. It was the 
result of many hours of work on the part 
of the school administrators and isiers 
to establish such a program.” Another 
mother said, “For the first time since dis- 
covering our child was deaf, we found new 
hope. It is almost like a bird looking for 
a place to land and finding it only after a 
long, exhausting search. It is a feeling of 
relief for, during this searching period, our 
home life was uncertain and unsure. Every 
minute of every hour was filled with won- 
dering what to do, where to go, and how 
to proceed. Now that feeling has dis- 
appeared. We have helped to open up a 
new road, We know now where to go and 
what to do.” 


The Plan of the Program 


The plan of the new program was such 
that at least one mother would work in the 
school each day under the guidance of the 
teacher in the nursery school. As the need 
arose, the mothers and fathers were to 
come to school in the evening to participate 
in a discussion of the problems of their 
children, Professional community workers 
were invited in to help solve problems 
raised by the parents at these meetings. 

Every effort was made to consider the 
child first as a child, but careful considera- 
tion was given to the fact that all oz these 
children had very special needs related to 
- their inability to hear. A warm, friendly 


environment permeated the classroom and 
the children were given many educational 
experiences and activities geared to their 
needs, interests and abilities. The children 
were given guidance in socialization, co- 
operation and development of good health 
and safety habits. Much of this was done 
through creative activities, dramatic play, 
use of toys and manipulative materials such 
as puzzles, clay, finger painting, and play- 
ing in the sand. Emphasis was placed on 
visual experiences such as walks, movies, 
parties and trips. All these activities were 
used by the teacher of the deaf in develop- 
ing speech, lipreading, acoustic training 
and language readiness. 


Class Activities 


Examples of activities carried on by this 
group with the help of the parents are: 


A Trip to the Farm 


A trip to the farm in the early spring 
was an exciting event. The mothers and 
children had an opportunity to see many 
animals, large and small. The farmer 
milked the cows. The cows ate hay right 
from the children’s hands. The children 
saw several hundred baby chicks which 
were only a few days old. It was thrilling 
to watch Ronnie’s face as he held a little 
chick to his hearing aid and repeated after 
his mother, “Peep, Peep!” Of course, the 
farm collie and the cat were also favorites, 
but excitement reached its peak when the 
youngsters entered the barn which housed 
over 100 sheep. The teacher, the mothers 
and the children walked among the sheep, 
touched their wooly coats and listened to 
them, “Bah!” Gary refused to believe that 
his coat collar and sheep’s wool were made 
of the same material. He pantomimed that 
the sheep smelled but his coat did not. The 
children were thrilled when the farmer let 
them mount the huge tractor and each took 
a turn in steering it as it moved gently for- 
ward and backward. They saw bins of 
grain in the barn and even spied a little 
mouse scurrying along the floor. The chil- 
dren and their mothers could hardly wait to 
tell the fathers about their visit to the farm. 
Each mother helped the child remember 
something to tell father. Ronnie planned 
to say, “Lamb, bah, bah,” and Gary to 
pantomime his story about the sheep and 
his coat collar. Dorothy found a picture 
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of a mouse so she could tell her father 
about that. With the help of the mothers 
each in his own way was able to share and 
communicate his interests in the farm visit 
with at least one other person. 


A Day at the Roundhouse 

Black and smoky, the children returned 
from the roundhouse. The dirt would 
eventually wash off, but never the memo- 
ries. The parents, the teacher and the 
children touched the big, black locomotive, 
listened to its whistle, watched it steam and 
saw the men working with their huge tools, 
It was so much fun to ride on the turn- 
table! The visit to the machine shop was 
also interesting. The machinist showed 
how the machines worked. He even cut 
a piece of metal in half with a torch, That 
evening at home and the next day at school 
words like “choo-choo” and others were 
added to both home and school reference 
charts and, the memories were lived over 
and over again whenever the pictures were 
shown. 


The Visit to the Creamery 

The creamery was interesting, too, as 
the children watched the caps go on the 
bottles and the milk cans going up, down, 
and around the conveyors. The teacher was 
glad the mothers were there to assist with 
the children. The mothers and the children 
went home with a plan for sharing these 
experiences with the rest of the family. 
The milkmen, both at home and school, 
seemed much more like old friends. 


Christmas 

Christmas time was packed with exciting 
adventures. The Christmas party included 
not only the very young deaf children but 
their mothers and brothers and sisters. One 
of the fathers came dressed as Santa Claus. 
An earlier trip to post a Santa Claus letter 
tied right in with the Christmas party. 
Each child was assisted by his parents in 
making a duplicate letter with magazine 
pictures pasted on it. Both parents and 
children had fun matching presents from 
Santa’s pack with the magazine pictures of 
identical articles. Some children learned, 
too, that their requests were too elaborate 
and found out that all of their wishes 
could not be granted. 


The Arthur Godfrey Show 
The deaf children put on a Godfrey 
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Show. They performed like veterans of 
the stage or screen with their impersona- 
tions of Marion Marlowe, Frank Parker, 
and Jeanette Davis. Even now, each time 
Gary wears a necktie he reminds the chil- 
dren that he first wore it when he was 
Frank Parker for the Arthur Godfrey 


Show. 


Halloween 


The deaf children had a costume party 
and among the guests were the Queen of 
Hearts, Donald Duck, a black cat, a witch, 
a ghost, Peter Pan, and Tinker Bells. All 
of the mothers came in costume, too. It 
was fun when the teacher, the mothers and 
the children all got their noses wet when 
they bobbed for apples. It happened to be 
the smallest child who pinned the tail on 
the donkey correctly. Many of the children 
gained confidence from the thought that 
there were some things they could do just 
as well as adults. This party gave the chil- 
dren an understanding of the spirit of 
Halloween. They are no longer afraid of 
costumes and masks, as they once were 
when “trick or treaters” came to the door. 
An added help was the trip all of the chil- 
dren made with their ict and mothers 
to visit the stores about two weeks before 
Halloween. There they had a chance to see 
and feel the costumes. They helped choose 
their own costumes for the party. 


The Teaching Is Informal 


It can be seen readily that as in any 
good nursery school, the teaching at the 
Harold Upjohn School is of an informal 
nature and every advantage is taken of 
each learning situation as it presents itself. 
In this manner the children gain concrete 
concepts and learn to understand relation- 
ships in their daily living experiences, not 
only in school but, with parental guidance, 
in the home and community as well. As 
a part of the educational program several 
short periods a day are given to individual- 
ized instruction in talking, reading lips 
and using hearing aids. The individual 
lessons, too, are drawn from life experi- 
ences in the home, school and community. 

One of the most interesing and important 
outcomes to develop from this program has 
been the parent participation which has 
been part of the total plan from the start. 
The administrators, teachers and parents 
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planned the volunteer work schedule of 
the parents. They even made a plan for 
substitutes to pinch-hit if a regular volun- 
teer could not get to school. “The parents 
were very reliable and the teacher was 
never without a volunteer helper or a sub- 
stitute. The mothers shared their volunteer 
experiences with the fathers and were able 
in this way to bring the dads into the team. 
The monthly discussion groups were ex- 
tremely helpful. One father evaluated his 
experiences as follows: “Until my wife 
began working with my daughter under 
the guidance of the teachers at the Harold 
Upjohn School, I had given up the idea of 
ever being able to communicate with my 
child. Now my wife tells me what words 
she knows a every evening I am able to 
visit with her just like I do with my other 
children.” A mother evaluated the program 
like this: “I am so happy that I can offer 
my services for volunteer work at the 
school, In this way I get firsthand informa- 
tion about how the children react to cer- 
tain situations in a group and we can see 
why they do what they do much better than 
when we are only told about it. This plan 
helps us to handle problems as they arise 
at home. My husband and I used to worry 
about our daughter’s lack of speech, but the 
cooperative work we have done at the 
Harold Upjohn School has helped us realize 
that it is more important that she first be a 


happy, well-adjusted child. Good speech 
and academic learning will be only a part 
of this adjustment, we are sure.” 

Not only parents but relatives and 
friends have learned a great deal from 
participating in this cooperative plan. 
Through individual and group confer- 
ences, demonstrations, talks, meetings and 
movies everyone has shared what has been 
done, what is being done and what needs 
to be done in the future. 


The Program Is Growing 


The number of deaf children in this 
group has now grown to eight and the 
program has been enlarged to accommo- 
date five more two and three-year-olds. 
Many of the participants have found it 
necessary to make sacrifices so the pro- 
gram can move ahead. For example, a 
grandomther of one of the deaf children 
works five days a week but comes to school 
on her off day to do cooperative work at 
the Harold Upiohn School, All of the par- 
ticipants have faith in the public school 
system, faith in the program, faith in each 
other, faith in their children and faith in 
the future, because they all have worked 
side by side with the common goal of find- 
ing out more and better ways to assist 
young deaf children toward becoming bet- 
ter adjusted citizens in a hearing world. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, held at the Volta Bureau on January 21-22, 1955, the following 
Association offcers were unanimously elected to serve during the coming year: 

Preswent: Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, Superintendent, Lexington School for the 


Deaf, New York City. 


First Vice Presiwent: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central Institute for 


the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Seconp Vice Presipent: Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, Headmaster, Pennsylvania 


School for the Deaf, Philadelphia. 


Secretary: Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, New York City. 

Treasurer: Hilleary F. Hoskinson, National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. 

Other news of action taken at the meeting, including the election of members of the 
Honorary, Auxiliary and Advisory Boards, will be included in the March Volta Review. 
A note about the 1956 Summer Meeting of the Association appears on page 70 of this 


issue. 
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The Development of Speech in 


Young Children 


ANGUAGE is one of man’s highly de- 
veloped techniques with which he is 
able to give and receive ideas. A good part 
of one’s adjustment to life therefore de- 
pends, to a large extent, on the individual's 
growth in the use of language. 

Deaf children’s language development 
constitutes an additional problem to add to 
the multitude confronting the educators of 
all children in their language development. 
One of the major senses necessary for nor- 
mal language growth is lacking. This is 
the ability to hear. While deafness is a 
major handicap and a serious obstacle to 
the development of a normal, fluent lan- 
guage pattern, experience has shown that 
it need not become a “dead end” for any 
child. As will be shown later on, however, 
early training is of the utmost importance. 

Our aim is to develop an approach 
which will allow us to give every deaf child 
the ability to communicate. This means he 
must be able to make his needs known 
and understand the needs of others in a 
normal, hearing world. To do more than 
“just a job” we would be wise to know not 
only what is being done but also what 
should be done. This netessitates intelli- 
gent use of modern research in language 
development. It should be of valuable as- 
sistance to teachers, supervisors, parents, 
physicians, psychologists, social workers 
and all others interested in equipping all 
children to take their places in a demo- 
cratic society and helping them reach the 
full limits of their potentialities. 

The early years of language development 
are primarily concerned with oral growth. 
Since it is impossible to isolate any one 
—_ of development in the area of the 
anguage arts, at this time we shall focus 
our attention on what research tells us of 
man’s oral development and its relation- 
ships to his general language growth. 


Mr. Rotter is a teacher at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York City. 
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Most approaches to the child begin at 
birth, but experiments have been made 
which tell us that some children are ready 
for a form of oral language or speech be- 
fore they are born. At least one trained 
observer was able to report that the mech- 
anism for the production of speech was 
ready to function months before birth. 
Minkowski recorded hearing the oral re- 
sponse of the fetus in the fifth month after 
exposure to air.‘ 


The Use of Organs of Speech 


Most research indicates that the first 
use of the organs of speech are ap- 
parent when the child is delivered. We 
usually call this form of oral expression 
the “birth cry.” Technically speaking the 
above statement is not quite accurate. None 
of the organs used in the production of 
speech seem to have. been designed for 
speech. It follows that the diaphragm and 
and lungs are primarily used to ventilate 
the blood by exchanging oxygen for car- 
bon dioxide. The vocal chords prohibit 
foreign bodies from entering the lungs and 
keep air in the lungs. The pharynx, mouth, 
sinuses and nose transmit air to the lungs 
through the trachea, transmit food to the 
stomach through the esophagus and help 
lessen the weight of the head. The lips, 
tongue, velum and uvula aid us in chew- 
ing and swallowing.*® *? There is, there- 
fore, good reason to believe that some of 
these organs have been used before the 
first sound has been heard. 

Everything about the use of oral lan- 
guage appears to be an artificial addition. 
Nevertheless it is this acquisition of lan- 
guage which sets man apart from the ani- 
mals.!7 Investigators attach a rather close 
relationship between language and thought, 
while everyone interested in the education 
ofthe child recognizes the need for a 
definite means of communication before 
the more formal type of education becomes 
possible.® 
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It is generally believed that the average 
youngster has established his level of fluen- 
cy by the time he reaches school age (kin- 
dergarten—first grade). Of special signifi- 
cance to educators of the deaf is the fact 
that these established language patterns do 
not appear to change very radically as the 
child grows older.?* 

From birth on, the normal child in a 
normal situation is constantly exposed to 
sound. Research does not show the effects 
conclusively, but we have noticed a definite 
response in infants only a few weeks old. 
Within the first two months we can be 
reasonably sure that the child responds 
fairly ans | to the human voice in relation 
to other auditory stimuli.’° We have more 
accurate records which tend to show that 
the child understands a limited vocabulary 
before he is able to use it as a means of 
oral expression.” 

The child’s oral expression in the first 
three months consists primarily of a series 
of gestures in addition to babbling, which 
appears to be a purely physiological re- 
sponse at first.”° *® From the birth cry, 
which is a nasalized form of the vowel “a,” 
the child increases his production of 
sounds," Most of the early sounds con- 
sist of such short vowels as “e,” “i,” and 
“u,” with as many as seven different sounds 
——— within the first two months. 
“M” is one of the first consonants to ap- 
pear.** The majority of the early con- 
sonants are those formed deep in the 
throat, but when the early words appear 
they usually consist of the lip and tip of 
the tongue consonants.** At the end of 
six months most children will have pro- 
duced most of the vowels and one half of 
the consonants in the English language.’® 

We progress from gestures and vocaliza- 
tions to a more refined and complex form 
of oral expression which we have labeled 
“words.” Many investigators believe that 
these early one word forms are actually 
sentences expressed within the limitations 
of the child’s world."° There has been a 
good deal of difficulty in recognizing exact- 
y when these first words appear. Various 
investigators have pened their appear- 
ance anywhere from the eighth month to 
the seventeenth month.®: Stern has 
recognized a period from 18 to 24 months 
as a “naming stage.” 


The average child will have acquired 
about three words within his first year, 
269 words in the second year, and between 
600 and 900 words in the third and fourth 
years. By this time the rate slows down to 
approximately 500 new words per year up 
to the age of six. This would give the six- 
year-old child a vocabulary of about 2000 
words.”", 52. An even greater estimate is 
given by Dr. Robert Seashore, who feels 
that the child’s vocabulary upon entering 
school will be about 23,000 words. It is 
his opinion that it will grow to as much 
as 80,000 words by the time the child 
reaches high school. In any case it is very 
obvious that the child’s vocabulary grows 
by leaps and bounds in these early years. 


Speech Development 


From the age of two the linguistic ap- 
paratus (mouth, lips, tongue, larynx and 
thorax) is undergoing a rapid develop- 
ment and a strengthening of associated 
muscles through almost constant usage. 
The jargon gradually disappears as words 
and sentences develop. Instead of babbling 
the child goes into a soliloquy. He begins 
to imitate, name and then match actions 
to words and words to actions.’ 

At 18 months the average child under- 
stands wide generalities with physical ex- 
pression superseding verbal expression. 
Within a few months he is able to express 
his needs verbally. Thus at the age of two 
the child is able to express and interpret 
phrases and wotds.’ He should be able to 
express himself with clarity and a good de- 
gree of maturity.’° He can produce all the 
vowel sounds with an accuracy of about 
90 per cent. His sentences will grow in 
length from an average of 1.7 words at 
two years to 4.6 words at the age of five. 
A number of studies suggest a relationshi 
between articulation ability and age. Well. 
man tested 204 children ranging in age 
from two to six years and found a gradual 
improvement in articulation with age. By 
the age of five, from 87 to 90 per cent of 
the various speech elements were given 
correctly. At the age of eight the normal 
child should be able to articulate all 
sounds. Failure to make reasonable prog- 
ress by the sixth year should be cause for 
investigation. Skilled help should be 
sought.” In almost all reports, the female 
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showed more rapid development than the 
male and this should be considered in any 
evaluation.’® 

Studies by Smith, McCarthy and Day 
indicate that from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
vocabulary of two year olds consists of 
nouns. They also note that aside from 
nouns all phases of language development 
seem to proceed at a fairly uniform rate 
with the language being learned as a whole 
rather than in parts. The general language 
pattern will, therefore, determine the pro- 
portionate usage of the parts. Nouns and 
verbs will be used more than adjectives 
and connectives, while the early sentences 
will be of the declarative type. 

In his early attempts at communication, 
the child will probably deal with the im- 
mediate situation. As he progresses he will 
be able to discuss items outside of the im- 
mediate area. To get along with other 
members of his social circle it is necessary 
for him to learn the past and future tenses, 
because he usually wants to bring an ob- 
ject of the past into the present.’* When 
Adams compared adult and children’s 
speech, he found that 59 per cent of adult 
speech and 56 per cent of children’s speech 
was in the present tense, the major dif- 
ference being in the type of sentence used 
by each group. The adults tended to use 
more compound sentences. 

At the fourth year the child handles the 
future tense fairly well and we find him 
using it about 10 per cent of the time. He 
utilizes the past tense as often as his elders. 
The child still has difficulty with his time 
concepts. In many cases he will use the 
past and future verb with present time 
phrases." 


A Child’s Questions 


Everyone involved with the young child 
is certain to have had considerable experi- 
ence with the questions “Why?” and 
“What's that?” Research tells us that the 
child of three or four uses these questions 
as a means of meeting his needs for play 
and security rather than as a request for 
information. His growth at this early stage 
depends upon the social cooperation or an- 
swers he gets and how complete they may 
be. It is from this early start that the child 
learns the real value of the “Why” form 
and by the seventh or eighth year he can 
use it in a mature manner.’*: 
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As we watch the development of the 
child’s oral language, it is wise to remem- 
ber the observations of Schultze in 1880 
and Shirley in 1933 who reported that 
“speech is held in abeyance at the time mo- 
tor progress is most rapid.” Parents cer- 
tainly should be aware of this fact. It may 
be a very comforting bit of* information 
when their children seem to stand still in 
any one area of their general development. 


The Mother’s Influence 


In spite of the fact that almost all of us 
picture a young child as being constantly 
with its mother, it has taken us a compara- 
tively long time to recognize her impor- 
tance in aiding the child’s early speech de- 
velopment. The mother is the child’s pri- 
mary teacher for a relatively long part of 
his most important years insofar as the 
learning of speech is concerned. The 
amount of contact and the kind are very 
definitely related to the rate of speech 
growth. The earliest responses and vocali- 
zations by the chikd are probably encour- 
aged by the warm, friendly smile and 
voice of his mother.** 

Dorothea McCarthy’s study of Home In- 
fluences showed that the knowledge of the 
home environment would serve as a valu- 
able clue as to the potentialities and limi- 
tations in language growth. When chil- 
dren are given a good model and lots of 
attention their language growth will be 
rapid and accurate. This helps explain in 
some part the superiority of the female sex 
in the field of language development, since 
girls tend to spend more time with their 
mothers. 

When pupils in the first grade were 
studied, it was found that those with the 
lowest scores in language achievement 
came from homes where the parents did 
not have breakfast with their children,’® 
There was a minimum of talk before 
school, at dinner or in the usual family 
circle, These children received little affec- 
tion or acceptance by their parents. The 
children in this type of situation also 
seemed to suffer from disciplinary action 
which took the form of physical punish- 
ment by either one or both parents. 

In direct contrast was the group in the 
upper third of the class, These children 
were characterized as active participants 
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in all the home activities and were members 
of a democratic group. They were not only 
accepted, but wanted and encouraged. 
Their language growth appeared to be 
directly tied into the preferential home en- 
vironment. Evidence also leads us to be- 
lieve that there is a rather close correlation 
between the rate of language progress and 
the socio-economic group in which the 
child finds himself. The children of more 
comfortable means seemed to have had an 
important advantage in the development 
of oral skills..* In a test of 204 between 
the ages of two and six the children of the 
lower socio-economic group were retarded 
from nine to twelve months in vocabulary 
development, four months in sentence us- 
age, four months in inflection and six 
months in their ability to use properly the 
various parts of speech.*! 


The Capacities of the Child 


Along with consideration of all the ex- 
ternal factors involved in speech develop- 
ment, we must consider the capacities of 
the child. There is a very definite relation- 
ship between language growth and _ the 
individual’s intelligence quotient.*: 
The greater the intellectual power the bet- 
ter the chances are for maximum develop- 
ment. It has been clearly noted that feeb 
minded children are definitely retarded in 
speech development.*! When we consider 
the individual differences of the children it 
helps us realize that some are able to com- 
pensate for a handicap, physical or other- 
wise, while others do not make maximum 
use of all the advantages which they may 
have. 

Van Riper says: “Every child will learn 
to talk unless some important factor pre- 
vents speech acquisition.”*° The number 
of important factors involved is so great 
and complex that it appears to be some- 
thing of a major miracle when a child does 
learn to speak properly. A number of our 
studies have shown that where defects do 
exist, time or maturation may bring some 
improvement. These same investigations 
also show that skilled help will double the 
rate and amount of improvement.*° 

If a child is able to see, hear, feel, move, 
understand, make associations, coordinate 
his activities and adjust to people and 
things around him, we have every reason 


to believe that he will have a good oppor- 
tunity for normal language growth.® 

An understanding of what research has 
shown us in relation to the young child’s 
language development, and action based 
on scientific knowledge, has helped many 
children to make the most of their poten- 
tialities. Through accurate interpretation, 
plus further research and adaptation, deaf 
children can benefit considerably. While 
this survey may be interpreted as indicat- 
ing a gradual, orderly development, such 
a condition usually is far from the actual 
fact. Growth in any form is a dynamic, 
complex procedure. Research can help us 
recognize the averages or standards, but 
we must always be aware of the complexity 
of the problem and the differences within 
the individual. Awareness of the variables 
will help us make an accurate interpreta- 
tion of each case. It will also go a long 
way toward reassuring us in those trying 
periods of recession, while tempering our 
spirits during stages of extremely rapid 
progress. 

Research tends to indicate that if the 
deaf child is to be expected to communi- 
cate with reasonable success in a hearing 
society, he needs to be exposed to a normal 
speech pattern. It also appears as though 
this exposure produces the maximum re- 
sults when it is begun as early as possible 
in the child’s life. The hearing infant bene- 
fits from a normal speech environment. 
The deaf child needs it desperately. He 
may not respond to sound, but an oral en- 
vironment will help to develop lipreading 
ability and to prolong the babbling pe- 
riod.’ This is the point at which most nurs- 
ery schools for deaf children hope to find 
the child. At this time in the home the 
immediate family is exerting the greatest 
influence, especially the mother. As the 
deaf child grows older, he must be made 
an active participant of a democratic fami- 
ly group. Later the school must provide 
the freedom and incentives which are char- 
acteristic of the only environment in which 
we can increase the deaf child’s chances of 
learning to express himself with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy and clarity. The 
babbling stage should lead into one of imi- 
tation, followed by a naming stage and de- 
veloping into a period parallel to the hear- 
ing child’s growth in the usage of words 
and phrases. The hearing child compre- 
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hends, aurally, much more than he can ex- 
press verbally. This makes it easier for us 
to accept and understand the fact that the 
deaf child may comprehend, through lip- 
reading, much more than he can use. 

Using the hearing child’s growth as a 
guide, we can easily recognize the need for 
a skilled approach to the deaf child’s lan- 
guage development if we are to make up 
for the loss of constant repetition and 
practice which the average child gets 
through hearing. While the hearing child 
learns to talk in spite of a really inefficient 
learning situation, we cannot afford this 
luxury in helping the deaf to acquire lan- 
guage. Research emphasizes the fact that 
language patterns are set before the hear, 
ing child enters school and further train- 
ing exerts only a minor influence. We must 
try to fix these patterns for deaf children 
as early as possible. 


Schools Are Taking Younger Children 


After many trials and tribulations many 
schools for the deaf are finally taking in 
very young children. They are also work- 
ing hard to help parents make optimum 
use of the fruits of research and experi- 
ence as applied to the deaf child. Through 
careful analysis and application of mate- 
rial found in current research studies, the 
schools for the deaf should also work 
toward developing and streamlining the 
curriculum, eliminating nonessentials and 
concentrating on developing a more natu- 
ral approach to the stimulation of language 
growth. This should be done in the ex- 
pectation that we can help the deaf child 
acquire good language habits during the 
early period, when he appears to be most 
ready for rapid language growth. All 
others responsible for the various phases 
of the deaf child’s growth and development 
would also do well to interpret the latest 
findings and put them to use in guiding 
their future relationships with the children. 


The deaf children who come closest to 
reaching the language achievements of 
hearing children are those whose experi- 
ences have paralleled very closely those of 
the average child as described in the 
literature. 

In view of the understanding and effi- 
ciency brought about through research 
concerning the hearing child, it becomes 
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almost mandatory for those concerned with 
the welfare of the deaf child not only to 
adapt and interpret, but scientifically to 
investigate and corroborate or refute the 
results of their own work in the field. A 
well coordinated, scientific attack should 
go a long way toward minimizing the ef- 
fects of the lack of hearing in relation to 
improving speech and voice quality, de- 
creasing the language deficiencies and 
making better lipreaders. 
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Deafened Adults Learn Folk Dancing 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Text BY NATHANIEL NITKIN 


twist to the teaching of folk 
dancing comes up when the instruc- 
tor, Cy Grossman, holds his monthly folk 
dance sessions at the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. Folk dancing pro- 
vides for a great deal of variety, ranging 
all the way from simple polkas to intricate 
numbers such as the Ukrainian Hopak. 


In preparation, descriptions of dances are 
spelled out on the blackboard so that anyone 
who misses Cy Grossman’s oral instructions may 
correct himself by a quick glance at the board. 


Ordinarily the instructor faces only a 
small number of the participants. At the 
New York League Mr. Grossman selects 
relatively simple dances and adapts his 
teaching exclusively to the needs of the 
hard of hearing. Some of the participants 
have so little residual hearing that they de- 
pend entirely upon lipreading. 


By moving furniture to one side, the lounge 
at the New York League for the Hard of Hearin 
provides sufficient dance space for everybody. 


Young and old alike find that the fun and 
gaiety of folk dancing is contagious. 


In pioneering folk dancing, the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing adds 
another laurel to its already impressive 
record of being instrumental in providing 


a fuller life for the deafened. ~ 


With pupils facing him in a semicircle, so that 
everyone can see his lips, Cy Grossman explains 
the dance in detail 
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A Pictionary 


Frances McLeop 


HE word “Pictionary,” not to be 

found in any spelling book nor dic- 
tionary, is a coined word which seems to 
suggest what it tries to be—a picture dic- 
tionary. It is not a bound book, but a 
collection of large cards 944” x 13”. 

On the pictionary cards a single word is 
printed in upper left corner and a picture 
is pasted in the lower right corner, or cov- 
ering a large area of the card if the picture 
needs the space. In the best available space 
remaining a sentence is written showing 
how the word can be used. Sometimes the 
entire face of the card is used to mount a 
large picture and the sentence is written on 
the back. 


Purpose of the Pictionary 


The purpose of the pictionary is, of 
course, to give meaning to words, Seeing 
the word in action is much more meaning- 
ful for a deaf child than many other kinds 
of explanation. 

At Lincoln School’s Hearing Class in 
Santa Rosa, Calif., the focal point right 
now is the third grade speller and we are 
trying to keep the same schedule as the 
regular grade classroom. This means add- 
ing 11 or 12 words a week, but this num- 
ber grows into some 30 or 40 actual cards 
because so many words have several mean- 
ings. On occasion extra cards are needed to 
convey one meaning. Try to think of the 
various concepts of the word “life” re- 
duced to one picture! That word took a 
good deal of thinking and searching, and 
we ended up with five or six cards. When 
a second meaning of a word may not be 
needed for a time, it is better not to intro- 
duce it. But if two or more meanings are 
within the child’s immediate experience it 
seems important to show that a word can 
be used in different ways. The word 
“watch” is a good example. We need first 
a card containing picture of a watch, the 
printed word, and the sentence. Often a 


Miss McLeod is a teacher of ~ Hearing Class at 
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second card for the plural helps to clinch 
the spelling of the word. Another card 
is needed for the verb “to watch” per- 
haps showing children watching television. 
“Show” also has the two distinct meanings, 
noun and verb, Sheep can mean one or a 
hundred of them! Two cards for that word, 


Photo by L. G. Hamilton 


ictionary, | 
students of the Hearing Class, Lincoln School, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


An illustration of the 


As it works out, 11 or 12 words mushroom 
into many times that number of cards. 

Why go to this much trouble when there 
are so many excellent illustrated diction- 
aries? We have on our bookshelves—and 
use—-about every one of the regular dic- 
tionaries that has been published. They do 
not meet our needs entirely as the words 
illustrated are chiefly nouns. As we all 
know, language is not limited to the con- 
crete, Of the 220 basic sight words in 
Thorndike there are some 95 nouns, leav- 
ing 125 other words for which the use 
must be learned. A good percentage of 
these words are now represented in our 
pictionary. We hope to fave all of them, 
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the project being constantly in the state of 
development. We want to include new 
words that come up in reading, in arith- 
metic problems and in all language work. 
We also include words from spellers of 
other grades to take care of individual dif- 
ferences and actual age differences. 

All of this means having countless maga- 
zines for clipping. We have had great help 
from a number of parents and friends who 
have supplied many pictures and maga- 
zines, Old workbooks and calendars can 
be used, and there are many other sources 
of supply. 


Boxes for Filing Cards 


With some 1500 to 2000 cards, filing 
and ready accessibility are important. The 
school department has made wooden file 
boxes on legs, with a shelf below for un- 
filed cards. The two-piece top folds back 
on hinges. With the top closed the boxes 
make convenient little tables, and with 
casters on the legs they can be rolled where 
wanted. When our children improvise a 
“show” these pictionary boxes may become 
cars, fire engines, tractors, taxis or what 
not. 

Frequently a child takes home a set of 
cards which illustrate one spelling list. Go- 
ing over the cards with parents, brothers, 
or sisters helps considerably in an un- 
graded group, even though the age differ- 
ences are not great. The time for spelling 
cannot infringe on other essentials in a 
day’s teaching, and there are so many and 
the hours so few. 

We use the cards in dictating spelling, 
since the speechreading of single words is 
always more difficult than words in con- 
text. It helps if the picture card is shown, 
of course, covering the printed word at the 
top. Instead of being a crutch, these cards 
actually help speechreading. In using 
them we say the word first, show the pic- 
ture, and then say the word again. By 
association of ideas the child gets the word 
truly “pictured” on the lips and in his 
mind, 

I have tried to get a frank opinion of 
the pictionary from parents. They seem to 


be of one opinion—that it helps. One day 
Esther, one of my girls, took home a col- 
lection of cards, several of which were for 
the word “lock.” When I was making up 
the cards I used pictures of a door lock, a 
safe lock, and one for the verb “to lock.” 
| just happened at the time to come across 
an old greeting card showing a woman in 
the throes of a floor mopping job—pail, 
mop, bandanna and all, Escaping from 
we oh the bandanna was a lock of real hair. 
“This kind of a lock,” I said to myself, 
“must also go in the pictionary.” I made 
up the card, thinking at the time that I was 
going overboard a bit, but it was just too 
good to miss. Esther’s mother later spoke 
of that card in particular, saying how 
quickly Esther got the idea of different 
meanings for one word. 

Sometimes it is necessary to search end- 
lessly for a proper illustration for just one 
word. And then again there’s a short cut. 
One card for the word “hole” was easy. I 
just punched a hole in the card. 

We use the cards for speechreading 
drill — lining them up on the chalk rail, 
naming the word, and also giving the sen- 
tence. We also use them with the group 
hearing aid, again lining up the cards on 
the chalk rail. Covering my lips with a 
blank card, I say the word into the micro- 
phone. A child picks the correct card, if he 
can. This helps give the word the oral as 
well as the visual identification. And of 
course we use the cards for speech work— 
speech in everything whenever possible! 


The Pictionary Idea for Home Use 


This pictionary idea might be worked 
out at home by any mother if she has 
some time to give to it. For a deaf or hard 
of hearing child it helps to translate into 
usable words sc many everyday experi- 
ences which a hearing child automatically 
incorporates in his “talking equipment,” 
but which a deaf child only sees. It is im- 
possible to attach a word or words to every 
action or thing that a child’s busy eyes 
see, at the time he sees them. But we can 
recall by pictures, and attach the words, 
and that is the reason for the pictionary. 
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Sound Perception and Breath Control 


Experiments with an Electrical Wind Instrument 
A, v. UDEN 


HE electrical wind instrument de- 
scribed in this paper was designed 
especially for deaf and severely hard of 
hearing children. Although the instrument 
was the subject of an article published in 
the May 1953 issue of the Volta Review, 
this paper is an account of experiments 
conducted during the past 18 months. 
When the operator blows into a mouth- 
iece, the tongues of the wind instrument 
se to vibrate. The tongues themselves 
are controlled by a keyboard. The sound 
of the vibrating tongues is amplified and 
conducted by headphones to the ears of 
the player. The instrument can also be 
connected with a loudspeaker so that the 
tones come through the headphones and 
loudspeaker simultaneously. In this way 
the sounds can be felt in the ears as well 
as in the chest. 


The Aim 


It is possible to give auditory trainin 
by means of this instrument. The child 
listens; the teacher plays; the child is asked 
what the teacher played. Also—and this 
is our main objective—the child can play 
and listen to himself. At the Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Michielsgestel, The Nether- 
lands, we have 12 of these instruments, 
each connected with the others so that 
each child hears or feels what the others 
are playing. 

It is very easy to play these electrical 
wind instruments. Children four years of 
age can learn to play them. The children 
hear or feel themselves playing and they 
enjoy this. They like the activity with 
the tones. We therefore depend upon the 
instruments to a great extent in auditory 
training, as we believe that hearing and 


Mr. Uden is principal of the Institute for the Deaf, 


. St. Michielsgestel, The Netherlands, An earlier article 


about the electrical wind instrument, designed by an 
engineer in The Netherlands according to specifications 
set forth by the author, appeared on page 241 of the 
May 1953 Volta Review. Another article by Mr. Uden, 
entitled ‘Music and Dancing for the Deaf,” was pub- 
lished in the August 1949 issue of the Volta Review. 
Copies of some of the short melodies described in this 
article may be borrowed from the Volta Bureau. 
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sensitivity to vibration should be trained 
both actively and passively! 


The Experiment 


The experiment at our school was con- 
ducted in order to discover more about 
the relation between breath control and 
sound perception. Two groups of chil- 
dren participated in the experiment, both 


Children Using Electrical Wind Instruments 


having nearly the same I.Q. and the same 
degree of musical development. Children | 
of both groups also had relatively the same 
degree of hearing loss—an average of more 
than 80 db in the lower tones and more 
than 100 db in the higher tones. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from 12 to 14 years. 
One group was the experimental group and 
the other the control group. 

Six short melodies were used in the ex- 
periment. All were of the same length and 
tone range, and were written in the same 
4/4 time. Two of the melodies had the 
same rhythm but different tone variation 
(1 and 2, 3 and 4). Two others had the 
same tone variation but different rhythm 
(1 and 3, 2 and 4). The last two melodies 
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had a quite different rhythm and tone va- 
riation --- one being much more distinct 
than the other. 

Plans for the test called for one group 
of children to use only the wind instru- 
ment to learn and memorize the melodies, 
and for the second group to use only the 
organ. The goal was to discover which 
group would achieve the best results in 
remembering the melodies after consider- 


able time had elapsed. 


Younger Children Also Enjoy 
Using the Instruments 


The experimental group was obliged to 
memorize these melodies, depending en- 
tirely upon the wind instruments. The 
control group heard or felt the melodies 
played on an organ, first with hearing aids 
and later without them. The control group 
did not use the wind instruments. 


After 3%4 hours the experimental grou 
was ready. The children could distinguish 
all the melodies played on the organ, by 
hearing and/or feeling in the chest, and 
with and without the use of hearing aids. 
The control group at that moment had 
been trained for on hours. In order to 
check the results accurately the melodies 
were offered in random order, each melody 
being played three times. The experimental 
group scored 91 per cent with hearing aids, 
95 per cent without hearing aids. The con- 
trol group scored 68 per cent with hearing 
aids, 67 per cent without. 

After this examination training was 
stopped for five weeks. The children 
thought it was finished. The same check 
as described above, given after five weeks, 
produced these results: The experimental 
group scored 70 per cent with hearing 
aids, 67 per cent without: the control 


group scored 30 per cent with hearing aids, 
35 per cent without. The control group 
forgot nearly all the melodies, whereas the 
experimental group had fairly good results 
in remembering the tunes. 

The most important result of this experi- 
ment, however, was the manner in which 
children of the two groups accepted and 
recognized the melodies. Those trained 
with the wind instruments recognized them 
after three or four notes had been played. 
They reacted with movements of the hands, 
head and trunk, indicating that they 
grasped the melodies as a whole. The chil- 
dren of the control group invariably waited 
until the melodies were almost finished. 
They recognized or thought they recog- 
nized a special part or a special rhythm, 
and looked for this part in one of the six 
melodies written on the blackboard in front 
of them—typical behavior of deaf children. 


Benefits of the Exercises 


In our opinion these exercises with the 
wind instruments will, in time, help the 
children to discern the melody and rhythm 
of speech and of the sentence as a whole, 
thus obtaining a better insight into the 
structure of language. The most important 
thing we want to accomplish with the wind 
instruments is to enable the children to 
grasp the melody and rhythm of a sentence. 


Children Soon Learn Short Melodies 


As soon as the children can play a few 
notes they learn short melodies which they 
enjoy playing. These melodic and rhyth- 
mical units are then applied to short 
sentences and word groups and the chil- 
dren learn to compose a melody and 
rhythm for a sentence. They learn to play 
the melody on the wind instrument and to 
express the rhythm with a beautiful move- 
ment of the hand. First the words are 
broken into syllables. Then the melodic- 
rhythmic curves are drawn. Finally the 
notes are written in the correct places. This 
“melody” is played by all children together. 

Older children compose melodies for 
poems they like. We have also found that 
dancing to melodies learned by means of 
the wind instruments becomes much more 
rhythmical and beautiful. ° 
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The Academic Program of Schools 
for the Deaf 


A Cross Section Evaluation 


Irvinc S, FuSFELD 


Ts report is an attempt to evaluate 
the immediate outcomes of the program 
offered by American schools for the deaf 
in terms of standard academic achieve- 
ment measurement for two successive an- 
nual testing programs, in the spring of 
1953 and again in the spring of 1954, 

It is felt that many of the findings in the 
report will be of interest, particularly 
those concerning language. For instance it 
was found that deaf pupils taking the tests 
proved to be quite proficient in recognizing 
the forms of language—capitalization, punc- 
tuation, sentence structure and spelling. 
Strangely enough, however, these same 
students exhibited an inability to grasp the 
meaning of language. This situation is dis- 
cussed in detail later on in the report, along 
with other results of the testing programs. 

The instrument employed was a stand- 
ardized school achievement test, the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery.’ 
Form J of this test was employed in 1953, 
and Form L in 1954. This was one of the 
tests in the series of entrance examinations 
for admission to the Preparatory Class of 
Gallaudet College held in each of these 
vears. The program for the Preparatory 
Class covers a year of intensive work to 
complete the high school level prelimi- 
narv to entrance to college. A total of 134 
candidates took this achievement test in 
1953, enrolled in 33 residential schools for 


'The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., 1953. 

“The enrollment in the residential schools for the 
deaf in the U. 8. in Octoher 1952, as reported in 
the American Annals of the Deaf, Jannary 1953 
(op. 182-185) was 13,755 pupils, exclusive of the 
enrollment in Gallaudet College. Not counting the 
school in Canada, the 32 American residential schools 
revresented by the candidates taking the examination 
carried an enrollment of 7,779 pupils, that is, 57 per 
cent of the total. 


Dr. Pusfeld is vice president of Gallaudet, This 
paper is based on an address given at the 1954 Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, and on the published results of the 
tests which were issued last year by Gallaudet College. 


the deaf, in 25 states and in addition the 
District of Columbia and one province in 
Canada.” In 1954 a total of 146 candidates 
took the test, from 33 residential schools 
for the deaf, one private school for the 
deaf, and one public high school for hear- 
ing children. These candidates in most 
cases were in the graduating classes of 
their schools. A number of them were post- 
graduate pupils returning for an extra 
year of preparation for the entrance ex- 
aminations, while a few were in classes im- 
mediately preliminary to the final year in 
school. These groups may be regarded as 
representative samplings of the finished 
academic product in schools for the deaf 
of this type, and from them we may obtain 
the evidence for evaluation of what these 
echools are doing. 


The Test 


The Stanford Achievement Test has for 
at least the past two decades had wide use 
in schools for the deaf. In general it cov- 
ers the outcomes ordinarily expected for 
the branches of the elementary school 
course, and by interpolation it moves also 
into the junior high school levels. For this 
reason it is especially adapted for use in 
most schools for the deaf, since in few in- 
stances are the latter organized beyond the 
10th grade. 

The fourth edition of the test was pub- 
lished in 1953, and it is probable that this 
most recent revision was used with deaf pu- 
pils for the first time in the entrance ex- 
amination program for admission to the 
Preparatory Class of Gallaudet College, in 
1953. The Advanced Battery is intended 


*The enroliment in the residential schools for the 
deaf in the U. 8. in October 1953, as reported in 
the American Annals of the Deaf, January 1954 (pp. 
168-171) was 13.904 pupils, exclusive of the enroll- 
ment in Gallaudet College. Excluding the two non- 
residential school pupils and the schools they rep- 
resented, the 33 American residential schools from 
which the remaining 144 candidates came had 7,625 
mupils. or 55 per cent of the total in all such resi- 
dential schools. 
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for use with Grades 7, 8 and 9, although 
by extrapolation it provides expansion as a 
test for some distance above these lines. 
According to the manual of instructions 
scores are to be recorded by their battery 
median grade equivalent. This procedure 
was not followed in this study for the 
simple reason there was wide variant upon 
which this median was obtained; in a num- 
ber of papers the variation among the nine 
separate scores for each pupil was quite dif- 
ferent from one case to another. In some 
this difference was very marked, giving a 
profile of very jagged nature, whereas in 
others only very slight deviation from a 
central line was noted. In marked jagged 
cases the median score would tend to fall 
upon the score represented by one part of 
the battery for some pupils and upon an- 
other part of the battery for others. The 
mean, it was felt, would express at least a 
uniformly located average, and so would 
be a closer expression of the actual height 
of a pupil’s total score. This was the 
method employed in the present analysis. 


Intepretation of Scores, and 
Use of Norms 


The scores obtained in the Stanford 
Achievement Test may be interpreted in 
accordance with two types of norms de- 
rived in the process of its standardization. 
The first of these types is the modal-age 
grade norms, a set of norms based on 
scores for children who according to their 
age are typical:of each succeeding grade 
year in school. For purposes of comparison 
of achievement in the case of single chil- 
dren taking the test, tt nodal-age group 
norms are very helpfui. 

The second of the types of norms is the 
total-group grade norms, based on the re- 
sults for all the pupils in a stated grade, in- 
cluding not 1 the modal, or typical, 
children (approximately 65% of the total), 
but as well the accelerated and retarded 
(approximately 35% of the total). Use of 
this type of norms is recommended when 
comparisons are desired with scores for a 
total group, as for instance in the case of 
the present study, those candidates for ad- 
mission to the Preparatory Class of Gal- 
laudet College who took the entrance ex- 
aminations. 

The scores obtained in these entrance 
examinations have been converted to total- 
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group grade equivalents according to a 
conversion table in the manual of direc- 
tions furnished with the test, 


Results 


Table 1 is a compilation of the grade 
equivalent scores for the 134 pupils taking 
Form J in 1953. The gross median achieve- 
ment was a Grade 9.2 level, the first quar- 
tile at one full grade lower, or 8.2, and the 
third quartile an equal distance above the 
median, at Grade 10.2. The first half of the 
Oth grade, it will be noted, was also the 
modal grade band. 

Three of the pupils attained a level, by 
extrapolation, in the first half of the 12th 
grade, while at the other extreme one pupil 
obtained a total score placement equivalent 
to the latter half of the 4th grade—a dif- 
ference range of almost eight grades for 
the group. It should be noted again that 
these figures reflect the academic program 
in its whole as commonly offered in Amer- 
ican schools for the deaf. 

Table 2 is a similar compilation of the 
grade equivalent scores for the 146 pupils 
taking Form L of the test in 1954. Here 
the gross median achievement was a Grade 
8.9 level, that is, slightly lower than that 
for the preceding year. The first quartile 
remained at the same level as that for 1953, 
and the third quartile stood at Grade 9.9. 
Significantly, the general drop in achieve- 
ment level is reflected in a lower modal 
band in 1954, namely, the second half of 
the 8th grade in contrast with the first half 
of the 9th grade the year before. Two of 
the 146 pupils in 1954 attained a level as 
high as the first half of the 12th grade, but 
at the other end one pupil obtained a score 
placement equivalent to the first half of the 
5th grade. This meant a grade difference 
range of seven grades between highest and 
lowest scores, 

Arranged in rank according to median 
grade level and first and third quartile 
points, the separate subject parts of the 
examination assumed the order of school 
achievement for the two groups as shown 
in Table 3. The first column in each of 
the three orders refers to results for 1953, 
and the second for 1954. 

The order of proficiency in the several 
subject fields indicated in Table 3 shows 
for 1953 a spread of five grades in achieve- 
ment level, presumably five school years, as 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Grade Equivalent Scores 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, for 134 Candidates for Admission to the 
Preparatory Class of Gallaudet College, 1953 


Study Batt. 


Grade Equiva- | Par. 
Sci. 


lent Score 


Mean. 


Mean, 


Spell. Lang. Reas. Comp. Stud. Skills) Mn. 


12.9+- 

12.5-12.9 
12.0-12.4 
11.5-11.9 
11.0-11.4 
10.5-10.9 
10.0-10.4 
9.5- 9.9 
9.0~ 9.4 
8.5- 8.9 
8.0— 8.4 
7.5- 7.9 
7.4 
6.5~- 6.9 
6.0- 6.4 
5.5- 5.9 
5.0- 5.4 
4.5- 4.9 
4.0- 4.4 
3.5~ 3.9 
3.0- 3.4 
—3.0 


1 


— 


— 


— 


4 
3 3 
7 3 
7 8 
22 7 
19 17 
17 14 
5 22 
ll 17 
13 18 
6 6 
6 9 
3 7 
4 2 
2 

4 

] 


— 


1 


On 
Median 


84, 92 
69 &2 


10.7 
99 
83 


105 
9.4 


10,8 
9.4 
8.1 


12.8 
11.6 
9.6 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Grade Equivalent Scores 


Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, for 146 Candidates for Admission to the Preparatory 


Class of Gallaudet College, 1954 


Grade Equiva- | Par. 


Word 


lent Score |Mean. Mean. 


Arith. Arith. Soc. Study! Batt. 
Spell. Lang. Reas. Comp, Stud. Sci. Skills} Mn. 


12.9+ 
12.5-12.9 
12.0-12.4 
11.5-11.9 
11.0-11.4 
10.5-10.9 
10.0-10,4 
9.9 
9.0- 9.4 
8.5— 3.9 
8.0— 8.4 
75- 7.9 
7.0- 74 
6.5—- 6.9 
6.0- 6.4 


1 


1 


18 
12 
17 
31 
20 

6 

1 
12 
10 

4 


1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
4 
12 
12 
8 
14 
12 
8 
15 
12 
9 
9 
9 
6 
1 
1 
1 


10.1) 99 
86) 89 
6.9| 82 _ 


8.0 
6.5 


10.8 
9.9 
8.3 


11.9 
10.9 
9.4 


10.6 
9.5 
7.8 


12.3 
11.9 
9,9 


11.1 
98 
8.6 


3 27 1 
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5 
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\ 
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TABLE 3 
Rank Order for the Separate Parts, Stanford Achievement Test 
Qa Median Os 
Part _1988 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
Language 9.6 99 | 116 11.9 128 12.3 
Arithmetic Computation 94 9.4 10.5 10.9 115 11.9 
Spelling 92 86 | 105 9.8 1L5 11 
Social Studies 8.3 718 «| 9.9 95 10.7 10.6 
Arithmetic Reasoning 8.1 8.3 9.4 9.9 10.8 10.8 
Study Skills 6.9 8.4 8.6 10.3 10.1 
Paragraph Meaning 6.8 63. | 8.2 74 10.0 8.8 
Science 6.4 65 | 1.7 8.0 9.4 9.5 
Word Meaning 5.3 sm 4 6.7 6.4 9.1 14 


between the highest and lowest median 
scores, For 1954, this spread had widened 
to five and a half grades. 

A strange contradiction is revealed in 
the median achievement levels for language 
and spelling on the «2e hand and para- 
graph meaning and word meaning on the 
other. In the 1953 examination, the lan- 
guage test, a compound of exercises in 
capitalization, punctuation and recognition 
of grammatical structure, indicated the 
group median stood at Grade 11.6 and in 
spelling it was Grade 10.5, whereas for 
paragraph meaning and word meaning the 
medians were at Grades 8.2 and 6.7, re- 
spectively—a striking contrast in school 
achievement among subjects that sup- 
posedly contain a common background of 
verbal function. The results for 1954 sug- 
gested an even greater disparity between 
the two types of verbal learning, Grades 
11.9 and 9.8 for language and spelling and 
Grades 7.4 and 6.4 for paragraph meaning 
and word meaning, respectively. Strong 
correlation would ordinarily be expected to 
prevail between and among achievement 
levels in these subjects, yet the differences 
here extended from three and a half to 
more than five grades. This condition may 
be interpreted to mean that in grasp of the 
mechanical aspects of language, i.e., the 
grammatical, in sentence structure, capi- 
talization and punctuation, the schools are 
recording relatively near-normal school at- 
tainment, but with respect to the vital mat- 
ter of understanding language, viz, in the 
reading of text and in the grasp of vocab- 
ulary, they fall perceptibly below grade 
standard. 

Tn spelling skill these deaf pupils demon- 
onstrate that thev have learned the correct 
form of words but indicate at the same 
time a pronounced weakness in understand- 


ing the meanings of words. They recognize 
grammatical language forms with fair de- 
gree of accuracy, but achieve only disap- 
pointingly in grasping the sense of these 
forms in reading context, Something of the 
same tendency toward comparative weak- 
ness in verbal understanding is reflected in 
the median levels for the two tests in arith- 
metic. In the computational area where 
the emphasis is mainly on the number 
function as such, the median in 1953 rep- 
resented the level for Grade 10.5, while for - 
arithmetic reasoning where the operation 
is dependent on verbal understanding the 
level dropped a full grade to 9.4. Exactly 
the same result appeared again in 1954, 
namely, a grade level of 10.9 for arith- 
metic computation and 9.9 for arithmetic 
reasoning, that is, a disparity of one full 
grade between the two tests. 

The student of education cannot help but 
ponder over the reasons for this odd se- 
quence of results. Is there a distinctive 
chain of procedure in teaching deaf chil- 
dren that accounts for such contradictions? 
The five-slate system of teaching language, 
auite prevalent in schools for the deaf, 
along with the accompanying drill books 
and kindred material, establishes a set 
groove for language learning. It positions 
words and phrases correctly, establishing 
seemingly their interrelationships, and to 
that extent imparting grammatical skill. 
But this patternized method of developing 
language usage, it appears, does not as- 
sure understanding of the same language 
forms as they occur in the free run of ordi- 
narv discourse in reading. A tremendous 
effort in remedial practice in reading is 
thus a sore need in schools for the deaf, 
stressing first, the fundamental living ex- 
periences upon which to build reading 
power; second, understandable command 
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of vocabulary; and third, the special skills 
that combine to establish reading ease. 

But worse still, the learning which deaf 
children acquire in the patternized type of 
language, the outcome probably of their 
having been taught according to more or 
less inelastic language systems, while ap- 
parently showing well in a recognition test 
such as the Stanford Achievement Test, is 
not very productive in their manner of 
written expression, For instance, one of 
the pupils registering Grade 8.9 in lan- 
guage, but Grade 4.9 in word meaning, 
wrote the following in English Composi- 
tion in the examination in the latter sub- 
ject in 1953: 


What a good hunter should know 

The every hunter should know the rules. We 
must followed the rules when we hunting in the 
forests.. | know the many hunters are careless in 
the forests because they don’t care. It made the 
big mistakes. If the hunters won’t followe the 
rules, they are called the poor sportsmanship be- 
cause they would not cooperate with the other 
people. If they follow the rules, they will enjoy 
to hunt the animals in the woods, Also, they could 
be proud of hiself when they got some animals. 
They should know that they should not kill the 
many animals which the games is limited. The 
government of every states always let the hunters 
know what the games is limited how many ani- 
mals do we can hunt. 

Some hunters are careless to handle the guns. 
The hunters often killed by the guns or the rifles. 
Most of all the hunters are careless to keep the 
guns while they tried to enter the fences. Also, 
they pointed the gun to the people. Many hunt- 
ers made many careless with the guns or rifles, 
Maybe they don’t care about their life. 

The hunters should not wear the clothes which 
look like the animals. Some hunters were killed 
by this. 

I hope the hunters will cooperate with others. 
To keep the United States Green. 


This selection is by no means a rare occur- 
rence in the group. A similar cast of ex- 
pression was found in all-too-numerous 
other instances among the candidates in 
both years. The trend indicates such de- 
fects in writing as misuse of the definite 
article, abuse of verb forms, especially to 
denote tense (“‘must followed,” “when we 
hunting”), unnecessary repetition of words 
and phrases, the piling up of unnecessary 
descriptive detail, weakness in spelling, 
substitution of wrong words, uncertainty 
in use of infinitive, faulty use of number, 
lack of agreement between subject and 
verb, incomplete verb, a clause used as 
sentence, and a peculiar garbled sequence 
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of words (“they should not kill the many 
animals which the games is limited,” “the 
hunters know what the games is limited 
how many animals do we can hunt”), These 
deficiencies indicate poverty in vocabulary 
command; words are there even in profu- 
fusion but they do not align themselves in 
the right places. This perhaps is another 
way of noting that the meanings of words 
are not fully grasped. The same deficien- 
cies of course also indicate a marked lack 
of grammatical sense in application, despite 
the paradox of relatively high achievement 
in the language usage section of the 
achievement test. Examples such as this 
selection from the English composition 
papers are quite convincing testimony that 
knowledge of the correct forms as deter- 
mined by the achievement test does not as- 
sure competency in the use of those forms. 

How to bridge this gap is without doubt 
one of the major problems before schools 
for the deaf. 

It will be instructive to note another 
point about the composition given above. 
We repeat, first, that its tangled-web make- 
up was typical of a large number of cases 
in the English composition examination 
for the two groups of graduates of schools 
for the deaf, in 1953 and 1954, But, as in 
many other instances, the product, discord- 
ant as it appeared on the surface, yet re- 
vealed a sound substance of reasoning 
power, Even casual inspection will show 
that the pupil above presented a logical 
argument; the points to guide the good 
hunter were without question well ordered, 
This again produces a paradox. The pupil 
has made an intelligent appraisal of the 
problem, but he has offered his argument 
in mangled form. This thought should be 
a challenging one to educators of the deaf. 
Why could not this thinking power be har- 
nessed into reasonably acceptable expres- 
sion? Apparently this problem has been 
with us a long time. We submit that it 
could well engross the attention of any 
serious gathering of teachers. 


Factors of Age and Number of 
Years in School 

In 1953 the average age for the whole 
group was 18.9 years. For the boys the 
average was 19.3 years, and for the girls 
18.5 years. 

In the 1954 group the average age was 
19.2 years, or three-tenths of a year more 
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than for 1953, In the same group the av- 
erage age for the boys was 19.6 years, and 
for the girls it was 18.8 years. 

Related data were obtained for the pu- 
pils in both groups, showing the number of 
wag they had previously spent in school. 

is information is summarized in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Number of Years in School for 280 Pupils Taking 
the Stanford Achievement Test in 1953 and 1954 


Years in Number of 
School 1953 1954 Pupils 
18 1 1 
17 1 4 5 
16 4 4 8 
15 9 21 30 
14 40 33 73 
13 31 44 75 
12 19 26 45 
ll 15 3 18 
10 10 6 16 

9 1 3 4 

8 4 1 5 
Total 134 146 280 
Average 12.8 13.3 13.0 


Subtracting the average number of years 
a in school, 13.0, from the average 
chronological age calculated for the same 
group, that is, 19.0, it will be noted that 
the average age on starting in these schools 
was 6.0 years. 

It is instructive at this point to bring 
together the main facts found here with 
respect to age and duration of stay in 
school, in relation to school achievement. 
Principally, it may be asked: “What, 
broadly, have these pupils accomplished in 
terms of school achievement, and by the 
same token what does the information so 
far derived in this report assert about the 
work of American schools for the deaf?” 

It was noted the median accomplishment 
placed the group in 1953 at a Grade 9.2 
level, according to the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, In 1954 it stood at a Grade 8.9 
level. Together, the two groups in total 
stood approximately at Grade 9, and it took 
these pupils 13 years to cover that school 
distance, That is, as deaf children they 
needed some four years longer to cover the 
same school ground they would have cov- 
ered if they had been hearing children. 
This, in numerical terms, is something of 
a measure of the penalty of deafness, or at 
least the learning handicap it imposes upon 
them. 


But the situation may not be so bleak as 
first glance implies. The deaf child ap- 
pears at the threshold of his school life 
under a prodigious handicap. By that time 
the hearing child has already accumulated 
a vast store of experience gained from as- 
sociations with a sound-motivated environ- 
ment. The ordinary child has speech, and 
he understands the speech of others around 
him. It is difficult to estimate this handicap 
of deafness in terms of years, since things 
of the mind have a way of growing in 
depth by multiple ratio. On entrance to 
school the hearing child already owns a 
large store of vocabulary and its usage in 
the ordinary goings on in the life about 
him; in short, he can wield to his advan- 
tage the vital tool of language. 

Thus, before much else can be accom- 
plished, the school for the deaf must devote 
its first and primary efforts to imparting 
skills in speech, aural understanding (if 
there is residual physical justification) , and 
language, fields in which the hearing child 
has a headlong start. Then the school is 
expected to help the deaf child master the 
academic tools and acquire a fund of 
knowledge common to the ordinary school 
grades, 

In the light of these facts it is something 
of an achievement if, after deaf children 
have spent 13 years in school, they are 
shown to have reached a level of Grade 9. 
In terms of an achievement test standard- 
ized on the school progress of hearing 
children, such as the Stanford Achievement 
Test, the original handicap of deaf chil- 
dren has been narrowed to something like 
four academic years. 

The test, regardless of how expertly 
standardized it is or of how well it reflects 
mastery of academic content, does not 
probe into skills of a nonacademic char- 
acter. It tells us practically nothing of the 
vocational training acquired by deaf chil- 
dren in the ordinary schools for the deaf. 
In many instances this training is consid- 
erable, absorbing a large portion of school 
time. If due allowance were made for this 
fact, the grade difference in achievement, 
four vears, lessens still more in terms of 
real difference. Although not recorded in 
the results of the achievement test, it is 
nonetheless a credit factor in favor of the 
school for the deaf. 
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But, as has already been noted, there are 
fundamental flaws in the picture. The tab- 
ulated evidence indicates, for instance, an 
incongruity in the wide gap in grade level 
scores in the case of Language and Spell- 
ing on the one hand and Padceveshs Mean- 
ing and Word Meaning on the other, even 
though all these fields have a kindred 
verbal background. That is, apparent 
grasp of grammar and word form gave no 
certainty of a similarly skilled understand- 
ing of paragraph text; in truth, this para- 
dox seemed to be expressed in numerous 
instances in an inverse correlation! 

Another basic flaw in the picture is to be 
found in the marked poverty in written 
expression, despite the comparatively high 
levels attained in the language usage por- 
tion of the achievement test. This language 
usage test stresses knowledge of capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammar and sentence 
structure, yet the apparent skill in these 
lines shows little transfer value in the nu- 
merous instances of poor writing ability. 


Summary 


1. The Stanford Achievement Test, Ad- 
vanced Battery, was taken in the spring of 
1953 by 134 candidates for admission to 
the Preparatory Class of Gallaudet College 
irom 32 residential schools for the deaf, 
representing more than half the enrollment 
in such schools in the U, S. and from one 
such school in Canada. In the spring of 
1954, a parallel form of the same battery 
was taken by 146 candidates from a simi- 
larly representative enrollment in American 
schools for the deaf. 

2. Newly revised, the test would seem 
to serve well as a measure of the academic 
achievement in schools for the deaf since 
few of the latter extend their program be- 
yond the grade levels represented by this 
examination, namely, those of the junior 
high school. The interpreting score em- 
ployed was the battery mean for each in- 
dividual rather than the battery median, 
the latter being regarded as less significant. 

3. For purposes of evaluation, the stand- 
ard norms for total-group grade equivalents 
were employed, a procedure felt to be ap- 
propriate for this study. 

4. In 1953 the gross median school 
achievement was a Grade 9.2 level, with 
quartile distances located one full grade 
above and the same stretch below that level. 
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The mode for this group was found to be 
in the same grade area. 

5. In 1954 the gross median school at- 
tainment was a Grade 8.9 level, with the 
first quartile at Grade 8.2 and the third 
quartile at Grade 9.9 The mode was a half 
grade lower than for the previous year. 

6. In 1953 the range of achievement 
varied from the first half of the 12th grade 
at one end to as low as the latter half of 
the 4th grade at the other. 

7. In 1954 the grade difference between 
highest and lowest scores narrowed some- 
what, from the 12th grade at the top to the 
5th at the bottom. 

8. Highest achievement was recorded in 
such tests as language, arithmetic computa- 
tion and spelling in 1953, In contrast, low- 
est achievement was attained in paragraph 
meaning, science and word meaning. A 
spread of five full grades marked the dif- 
ference between median achievement in 
language (11.6) and word meaning (6.7). 

9, For 1954 the difference in attainment 
between language (11.9) and word mean- 
ing (6.4) was even greater. The three 
highest subjects in school achievement 
were, in order, language, arithmetic com- 
putation, and arithmetic reasoning, in con- 
trast to science, paragraph meaning and 
word meaning, in descending order, at the 
opposite end. 

10. Although the tests in language, 
spelling, paragraph meaning and word 
meaning are grounded in a common verbal 
background, the groups examined by the 
Stanford Achievement Test displayed rela- 
tively high strength in the first two, but 
pronounced weakness in the latter two. This 
is seen to be a problem perhaps peculiar 
to the work of schools for the deat Meth- 
ods of language teaching in school» for the 
deaf could be examined more critically in 
the light of these facts. 

ll. The patternized type of language 
teaching prevalent in schools for the deaf, 
although producing an apparent skill in 
language recognition tests, is little assur- 
ance it will produce skill in writing. Exam- 
ples from English composition papers of 
pupils standing comparatively well in the 
language “usage” achievement test, mani- 
fest marked failings in written discourse, 
and in particular a marked lack of gram- 
matical sense in application and a wan 
poverty in vocabulary command. 
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12. The average age of the 1953 group 
was 18.9 years, Tn 1954 it was 19.2. For 
both years combined it was 19.0 years. 
That is, on completing the work offered by 
the school, these pupils are 19 years old. 

13. Thirteen years appears to be the 
average length of time spent in school. 

14. That these pupils spent 13 years in 
school to achieve a Grade 9 level, as deter- 
mined by the examination, is a gauge of 
the handicap to school progress set by 
deafness. 

15. The seemingly tardy progress re- 
corded for deaf children in their school- 
work is in reality a notable achievement on 
the part of schools for the deaf. The latter 
start with children to whom they must first 
painstakingly impart the functioning tools 
with which the educative process is to go 
on, namely, speech, auditory understand- 
ing and language. 

16. The achievement of schools for the 
deaf is further heightened by the fact that 
they devote considerable effort in provid- 
ing vocational preparation, even though it 
absorbs time that could otherwise go into 
raising academic standing, a fact the ordi- 


nary school achievement tests do not reveal, 
but a credit factor nevertheless. 

17. Further illustration of the written 
work of the candidates examined by the 
Stanford Achievement Test disclosed a fac- 
tor of debit quality, namely, marked dis- 
crepancy in competence between apparent 
command of language, and practice. This 
discrepancy seemed to be expressed in two- 
fold manner: 1) by rei achievement 
in word meaning and reading power, and 
2) by a tangled-web type of language con- 
struction in which words occur in profu- 
sion but do not align themselves in orderly 
array. 

18. The tangled-web type of expression 
appearing so frequently in the written work 
of these deaf pupils at the completion of 
their school course should not obscure the 
fact that fundamentally these same pupils 
possess sound reasoning power. The ex- 
amples of poor writing cited in this study 
indicate still the presence of logical think- 
ing. To harness this intellectual potential 
to an acceptable mode of expression is a 
problem of great challenge to educators of 
the deaf. 


1956 SUMMER MEETING 


Los Angeles, California, will serve as host city for the 1956 Summer Meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf on June 11-15, 1956. The dates and 
location were approved by the Association’s Board of Directors at is meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on January 22, 1955. 

The invitation to meet in Los Angeles was extended to the Board of Directors by 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Director of the John Tracy Clinic, and Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, Prin- 
cipal of the Mary E. Bennett School. All administrators and faculties of schools and 
classes for the deaf in the Los Angeles area joined Mrs. Tracy and Mrs. Stahlem in 
requesting that the meeting be held in Los Angeles. Enthusiasm was also expressed 
by local school officials and members of related professions. 

The 1956 meeting will mark the first time the Association has met on the West 
Coast since 1932, when the meeting was held in Los Angeles. A previous summer meet- 
ing was held in San Francisco in 1926. Members of the Board of Directors were 
enthusiastic about scheduling the coming meeting in Los Angeles, thus giving members 
in the Western section of the United States a better opportunity to attend and partici- 
pate in the activities of the Association. 

Although a headquarters location has not been determined, all sessions in Los 
Angeles will be held in an air-conditioned hotel. Following the Summer Meeting held 
last year in St. Louis, many members expressed approval of the Planning Committee's 
policy of providing air-conditioned meeting rooms. Sessions in 1954 were held in the 
Chase Hotel in St. Louis. Further announcements about the Los Angeles meeting will 
be published in forthcoming issues of the Volta Review. 
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Development of an Aphasic Child 
A Case Study 


DoroTHEA ELKAN 


OY, an only child, entered Hurtwood 

School in England, a school for total- 
ly and severely deaf children, at the age 
of 51% in January 1954. He is a tall, well- 
built boy with large but rather lifeless 
brown eyes. At the age of three he fell 
ill, was sent to the hospital and may have 
suffered from an attack of polio. Accord- 
ing to his mother he was quite normal be- 
fore his illness. 

When Roy first came into my class he 
was very slow and clumsy. For example 
he went up and down the stairs by putting 
both feet on each step. He still comes 
down the stairs in this fashion but climbs 
them in the usual way. He appeared to 
be dreaming the whole time and did not 
join the children when they lined up for 
break, nor did he come to me when I 
distributed sweets. When told to pick up 
some paper just in front of him, he turned 
round and round. I first thought that he 
could not focus but nothing has been 
wrong with his eyes nor is he color-blind. 
After I insisted that Roy pick up things 
he did so of his own accord. I came to 
the conclusion that he had never been 
made to pick up anything. If something 
dropped it was lost as far as he was con- 
cerned, This was a sign of his great lack 
of initiative, aggravated by his parents’ 
overindulgence. 

Roy may have been homesick during the 
first weeks of school, as he had never been 
away from home. He has a good appetite 
and eats anything, but at first he was very 
particular about his food. He seemed de- 
pressed but he was in no way able to 
give expression of his feelings except that 
on one occasion he cried bitterly when 
taken for a walk in rather cold weather. 

This child started his education at a little 
over four years of age. Before coming to 
Hurtwood School he attended two schools 
for hearing children but had made very 


Miss Elkan teaches at the Hurtwood School, Peas- 
lake near Guildford Surrey, England. 
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little progress. An ear specialist had rec- 
ommended a school for hard of hearing 
children but in this country such schools 
do not accept pupils under the age of 
seven. The fact that Roy had some hear- 
ing was confirmed by various audiograms 
and by his reactions in everyday situa- 
tions. It was difficult to obtain a reliable 
audiogram, nor was it easy to assess his 
hearing by observation of his behavior. 
Occasionally he turned his head when I 
shouted his name, and although he could 
hear and locate loud noises he generally 
paid little attention to them. His parents 
had obtained a hearing aid for him but at 
home he had refused to wear it. He could 
understand the few words which his par- 
ents had taught him by speaking into his 
ear as the doctor had advised. Roy also 
expected me to do so. I had neither the 
time nor the inclination to follow this 
practice as | was convinced that it would 
make him even more inattentive to all that 
was going on around him. 

My first task was to find another way 
to communicate with Roy. I treated him 
like the totally deaf children. I drew his 
attention to my face in order to make him 
lipread, and at the same time look at a 

icture which I held close to my mouth. 
I had a series of pictures which showed a 
child performing an action and Roy had 
to follow a short command to do the same. 
With him worked two children who had 
already some practice in lipreading. First 
Roy only imitated what the others did, for 
example running to the door. And what a 
long time it took him to rise from his seat! 
Often I had to attract his attention, as un- 
like the deaf his eyes did not wander but 
stared into nothing. 

It took about three weeks before I could 
see any results. From then on Roy thor- 
oughly enjoyed this type of lesson. How- 
ever, when I unexpectedly gave him one 
of the commands he had already learned to 
understand it still took him a long time to 
react. | was never sure whether this was 
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due to lack of understanding at that mo- 
ment, or to lack of ability to perform the 
act. Now, after nine months of intensive 
instruction, Roy is almost as quick as the 
others if addressed individually. Told to 
get ready for a walk, he starts to dress him- 
self whereas in the beginning he was un- 
able even to take his coat off the hook. 

Writing plays an important part in my 
class. When things have been discussed 
they are then written down. Before school 
I generally put short sentences about 
school news on the blackboard. Roy has 
shown great interest in these and has made 
outstandingly rapid progress in both the 
understanding and remembering of writ- 
ten language. Most of the children had 
already been taught for about two years 
and knew the names of the pupils, the staff 
and the rooms in the school. All of these 
things were new to Roy but he was soon 
far more familiar with them than any 
other child. He shows a photographic 
memory for written language and his 
favorite occupation is to look up words in 
his picture dictionary. He had learned to 
copy from the blackboard before he came 
here, but he did not know the meaning of 
the words he wrote. 

From the beginning Roy showed great 
interest and ability in numbers. That may 
also explain his good understanding and 
memory: for dates. 

As to speech, it is too early to predict 
whether Roy will ever speak as fluently and 
intelligibly as one would expect with his 
amount of hearing. Sometimes when he 
sits by himself he talks to himself quite 
plainly, mostly counting. But he gets 
nervous and confused when he is called 
upon to speak, In chorus, when practicing 
meaningless syllables, he is quite good and 
not self-conscious. He finds front sounds 
like “f,” “p” and “b” much more difficult 
than “k” or “s.” His vowels are almost 
perfect. 

It is pathetic to see how Roy worries be- 
cause of his inability to express himself, 
’ but he never signs. The other day he was 
sent upstairs to look for his tie. On return, 
when asked where he found it, he got quite 
red and clearly answered “no” when ques- 
tioned as to whether it was on his chair 
or on his bed. In the greatest embarrass- 
ment he went to the cupboard, took out my 
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picture of the bedroom, and pointed to the 
chest of drawers. His first spontaneous 
utterance in school was “Roy bus,” mean- 
ing that he wanted to go home on the 
school bus and not in a taxi. 

Roy is not good at drawing or hand- 
work, though he seems to have done quite 
a lot of it before. His handwriting is fair. 
He still cannot tie his shoelaces. His 
mother tries to teach him over the week- 
end when he is at home but finds it rather 
exasperating. He likes running but is bad 
at catching a ball and at skipping. 

Roy is very eager to please and is now 
willing to help with tidying up. He is never 
disobedient and is very ashamed when he 
makes a mistake. To my greatest joy he 
is now very responsive to all stimulations 
he gets in school. He made his parents 
buy him a golden hamster after having 
helped to feed our mouse here. He regu- 
larly buys a children’s paper which had 
been discussed in class. 

Roy has completely changed since he 
came to us. This is also acknowledged by 
his parents who are very cooperative. It 
is generally thought that aphasic children 
should not be sent to schools for the deaf 
but should be surrounded by speaking peo- 
ple only. I agree so long as proper steps 
are taken to deal with this particular prob- 
lem. In this case, however, a deaf school 
has proved to be of great benefit to the 
child. The constant practice, first in watch- 
ing and lipreading and then in the read- 
ing and writing of a very limited vocabu- 
lary, has achieved more than could have 
been expected from teaching through 
listening only. As the sensory and motor 
centers seem to be severely damaged, an- 
other way had to be found to make Roy 
grasp that things have names and that lives 
can be directed by words. 

Roy has mastered the first step in this 
direction. He understands language, ex- 
pects to be spoken to and has a keen de- 
sire to express himself. He still suffers 
from lack of attention to auditory and 
visual stimuli, but there is no doubt that 
he is a far more intelligent child than his 
appearance and his behavior suggest. He 
is no longer so shy and self-conscious and 
I am confident that after some time he 
will be a happy and normally behaved 
child, perhaps even a well talking one. 
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Volta Bureau Gifts 


HE list of contributors to the Volta 

Bureau continues to grow. In Decem- 
ber and January the Volta Review pub- 
lished the names of a large number of in- 
dividuals and organizations who had given 
financial assistance in support of the work 
of the Volta Bureau and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
This issue contains the names of many 
more donors. 

It is only because of such enthusiastic 
response to its request for financial aid 
that the Volta Bureau finds it possible to 
carry on many of its services. Operating 
as a nonprofit educational institution, the 
Bureau supports itself through member- 
ships, endowment income and contribu- 
tions, and to a limited extent through its 
publishing program. The work of the Volta 
Bureau has far outgrown its income. Spe- 
cial gifts, therefore, are supporting many 
of the much-needed services. 


The Board of Directors 


Each January many members of the As- 
sociation’s Board of Directors come to the 
Volta Bureau, in Washington, D. C., in 
order to attend a two-day meeting of the 
Board. At this meeting the work of the 
Association and the Bureau is carefully 
studied and discussed, and the operating 
budgets for the year are approved. In ad- 
dition to making personal gifts to the As- 
sociation, officers and members of the 
various boards serve without remuneration 
and pay their own expenses to all meet- 
ings. This year, for instance, 17 members 
from all sections of the country attended a 
meeting in Washington on January 21-22. 
This figure does not include five members 
from the Washington area who were also 
present. 


A School Gift 


In January the Association received a 
very generous gift from a school for the 
deaf, made possible by the action of the 
school’s Board of Directors. In a letter to 
Dr. Clarence D, O’Connor, president of the 
Association, the director of the school 
stated: “In making this donation, the 
Board of Directors did so in recognition 
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of the services which it feels accrue to a 
school such as ours, both directly and in- 
directly, as a result of the activities of the 
Association.” This unsolicited contribution 
is an outstanding expression of confidence 
and appreciation, 


Group Gifts 


In the past few weeks contributions have 
been received from five parent-teacher or- 
ganizations affiliated with schools for the 
deaf, in addition to gifts from many indi- 
viduals belonging to the groups. The As- 
sociation also received a gift from the Vik- 
ing Sprinkler Co., Boston, in behalf of a 
fellow worker whose child is deaf, and 
from the Delta Phi Sorority, Southampton, 
Penn., in behalf of a member who is the 
parent of a deaf child. 


Donors 


A 


Mr. & Mrs. George W. Abel, Guy H. Albright, 
Mrs. Henry A. Aldrich, Mrs, Harry Altschul, 
Leonardo Alvarez, Mrs, Tim Amundson, Mrs, Ed- 
ward C, Anderson, Mr. & Mrs. William Ashmus, 
L. Asta, Mrs. B. M. Aycrigg. 


B 


Mr. & Mrs, Alvin Bade, Jean Baillargeon, Mr. 
& Mrs. Ken Barber, Ann L. Beatty, Max Beehler, 
Curtis G. Benjamin, Kazimierz Berezecki, Ger- 
trude Bergen, Sylvia L. Birckhead, Mrs, Evern- 
ghim Blake, Mrs. W. A. Blount, Mrs. Frank 
Boehm, Philip W. Bonsal, Mrs. Esther Boring, 
H. B. Bott, Mrs. Pelite C. Bourgeois, Mrs. Louis 
Bovet, Janice Boyd, Florence M. Browne, Mrs. 
Oswald Brown, Mrs. J. A. Buchanan, Mr. & Mrs, 
John R. Budd, Budd Bros., Mrs. W. A. Budlong, 
Mrs. Suzanne G. Butman, Mary N. Buza, Mrs, 
Frank Bybee. 


C 


Calgary League for the Hard of Hearing, D. C. 
Campbell, Mr, & Mrs. E. M. Cameron, Mr. & Mrs. 
Carmel Cascio, Mrs. Lessie L. Chamberlain, Ruby 
A. Chrisman, Margaret Church, Mrs, John Peyton 
Clark, Boys and Girls of Clarke School, Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank Codispoti, P. O. Coffin, Cherrill 
A. Collis, Mrs. Irma E. Cornell, Mrs. Lilian 
Grosvenor Coville, Buelah E. Crowner. 


D-E 
E. Dahlberg, The Rev. William H. Daniels, 
Blanche E. Davis, Mrs, C. R. Davis, Day School 
Teachers of the Deaf, Mrs, Louis DeFazio, Delta 
Phi Sorority, Sylvester DeMore, Mrs. Leopold 
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Demuth, Mrs. Edward D’Eon, Mr. & Mrs. J. 
Dechtermann, Capt. Jerome F, Donovan, Lt. Col. 
Norman deF. Douglass, Lowell Eason, Dr. Sam- 
uel Eisenberg, Harry Engelstein, Melvin I. Ep- 
stein, Erick K. Erickson, Mr. & Mrs. William N. 
Erpelding, Mrs, W. C. Eustis, 


F 


Mrs. David Fairchild, Gerald Fales, 1. Faro- 
vitch, Mr. & Mrs, Edward Feder, Katherine 
Feeley, Donald Feldkamp, Mr. & Mrs. Fred Feuer- 
bacher, Mrs. Esther Fertik, Carmelo Figueroa, 
Mrs. H. E. Fitzgerald, Jr., Samuel Fleischer, Mrs. 
James D. Francis, Vincent A. Francis, Augustine 
M. Francy, Jesse J. Fureigh. 


G 


Mrs. Joseph Gaita, Mrs, Jerald H, Gale, Dr. 
& Mrs. Remo E. Gay, Anthony Gigliotti, James 
J. Gillin, Frank L. Gillis, Richard L. Glass, Mr. 
& Mrs. M. W. Glosserman, J. P. Goedert, Mr. & 
Mrs. Louis Goldstein, Dr. Victor Goodhill, Mr. 
& Mrs. A. Goodstein, Jay Goran, Mr. & Mrs. 
Irving Gordon, Mabel H. Gray, Mrs. Caroline P. 
Green, Ellene Green, Mr. & Mrs. Harold Green- 
berg, E. L. Greenebaum, Lula West Grigsby, Dr. 
& Mrs, Gilbert Grosvenor, Mr. & Mrs. Melville 
Bell Grosvenor, Mrs. M. Guglielmi, K. Gunther. 


H 


Mr. & Mrs, Ernest Hahn, Sr., Mrs. Dorothy 
Hammann, Mrs. Lois Hardaker, Mrs. Clifford D. 
Haring, Hattie Harrell, Mrs. George L. Harrison, 
W. G. Hartman, Mary J. Harvey, Gertrude Hat- 
field, Hearing Aid Exchange (Detroit), Hearing 
Conservation Center (Lancaster, Pa.), Mrs. W. S. 
Heitzman, Capt. William Henderson, O. W. Her- 
kebath, Ada M. Hill, Mrs. Wilda Hiney, Joseph 
Homan, Mrs, Hilleary G. Hoskinson, Mrs. Victor 
S. Huggins, Conrad A. Hummelgard, Dr. Keith 
A. Hunsaker, Mrs. Eleanor Studley Hurd. 


I-J 
Dr. Jack S. Ingram, Mrs. Theodore Jackman, 
James Jackson, Mr. & Mrs. M. Jarashow, Mrs. 
Rolande Jariz, Bernarda Jiminez, Geraldine M. 
Johnson for Debbie Johnson. 


K 


Lottie Kaiser, Stanley G. Kalis, Benjamin 
Kamin, Mrs, Arthur A, Kaplan, Mrs. Joseph 
Kavalauskas, Joseph Kelly, Mrs. Ruth Kelly, Ken- 
dall School PTA. Edna E. Kennedy, Mildred 
Kennedy, Harry A. Key, Maude H. Knight, Mrs. 
Millie Knott, Mrs. Robert Koren. 


L 

Mrs, A. W. Lahee, Malcolm W. Lamont, Mrs. 
Bertha Lazar, Mabel O. Larson, Mrs. Daniel Leff, 
Dr. Earl S. Leimbacher, Joseph Leopold, Judy 
LeVan, Moe Levy, Nellie A. Linehan, Adolph 
Loeb, Francis Lofaso, Mrs. Ying Low, Mrs. How- 
= ras Mrs, E. M. Lyman, Mrs. George 
synch, 


M 


Paul Mann, Aryeh Manor, Margaret Mapes, 
Mr. & Mrs, Murrel C. Maugh, Mrs. Lucius Mayer, 
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R. A. McCullough, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph J. McGrath, 
D. R. Miller, June Miller, Alice Mohan, Mrs. 
Theodore Mohlenhoff, Mr. & Mrs. J. Mollico, 
Mrs. James Mancure, Jr., Dr. W. E. Monsees, Mr. 
& Mrs. Charles Moore, Robert H. Morton, Jr., 
Mrs. H. L. Mundy, Leslie S. Murashige. 


N-O 


Mr. & Mrs. Vincent Nash, Mary C. New, Mrs. 
Evelyn Newhall, Clara E. Newlee, Nichols & 
Clark, Inec., Mrs. Louise M. Oberkotter, Donna 
Offermann, Josephine L. Olson, Owen Olson. 


P-Q 

Parents’ Council for Hard of Hearing and Deaf 
Children (Providence, R. 1.), Parent Teachers 
Association (Rochester School for the Deaf), Mrs. 
Ivan Parker, Ruth C. Parrish, Mrs. K. W. Partin, 
W. D. Patterson, Jr. Mr. & Mrs. George H. 
Peaslee, Mr. & Mrs. Eusebio Perez, William L. 
Perry, Mr. & Mrs. Hubert Phillips, Countess 
Pomfio Pieri, Dr. F. J. Pinkerton, Uriel Power, 
Marian A, Quick. 


R-S 

William Reeves, Marie A, Riese, Sol Robbins, 
Mrs. B. Rubiano, Waldo B. Russell, Andrew 
Saks, Mrs. Isabel Sanford, Ed S. Scholefield, H. 
R. Schrift, William P. Schuber, Vernon Scopel, 
Lucille Seura, Howard A, Seitz, Helen B. Shat- 
tuck, John C. Shull, John Silvestro, George Slifer, 
Mrs. Horace J. Smith, Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, 
Lyman J. Smith, Walter Olcott Smith, Lucy E. 
Smyser, Alexander Sogolow, Fred Sohl, Mrs. Fred 
Sohl, Dr. & Mrs. Lynn H. Solomon, Sonotone 
Corporation, David F. & Lexie C. Sprinkle, Mrs. 
Fayetta F. Stacy, Mrs. H. Stein, M. M. Stockman, 
Mrs. Nellie Stoddard, Marguerite Stoner, Dr. 
Harry L. Sussman, A/I1C & Mrs. Roy A. Suther, 
Donald Swank. 


T 
Wilbur E. Tanis, Mrs. H. C. Tate, Mr. & Mrs. 
M. H. Teaze, Mr. & Mrs, Zach Toms, Clarence A. 
Torrey, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Mrs. Sarah Trasin, 
Mrs. E. Trepes, A. P. Turner. 


U-V 
Syden C. Udelson, Olivia Updike, Mrs. Charles 
Valentine, Mary R. Valenzuela, Mrs. George 
Vann, Mr. & Mrs. C. W. Vogt, Mr. & Mrs. Ed- 
win von Bergen, Eleanor Vorce. 


W 


Harry C. Walker, J. M. Walker, Mrs, Anna 
Ward, Jerome A. Watrous, Nicholas A. West, Mary 
Wood Whitehurst, William Whitlock, Julia 
Wightman, Archie L. Williams, Freda Williams, 
Dr. & Mrs. N. C. Windrow, Jr., Clifton C. Wood, 
Margaret Wood. 


Y-Z 
Dr. Charles Yates, D. E. Yenrick, Mrs. Arthur 
J. Young, John Young, Matthew Zatko, J. D. & 


Hana Zellerbach Fund, Dorothy R. Ziebach, Eli- 
nor C. Zimmerman, Stanley Zupka. 
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A Hard of Hearing Child in a School 
for the Deaf 


A Story Told in Letters 


HE problem as to what to do for a 

child who has too severe a hearing 
loss to get along in public school without 
special help, and who yet is not deaf 
enough to require a long stay in a residen- 
tial school for the deaf, cannot be solved 
dogmatically. There was a time when any 
suggestion that such a child enter a school 
for the deaf was greeted with exaggerated 
horror. There are still people dating from 
that time who do everything possible to 
prevent such a child from being sent to a 
school for the deaf. And yet each case is 
individual, and there are many factors 
which should be taken into consideration 
in reaching a decision—(1) Age at onset 
of deafness; (2) Previous history of the 
child; (3) Amount of speech acquired be- 
fore onset of deafness; (4) Degree and 
range of hearing; (5) Amount of intelli- 
gent interest the child’s parents can bring 
to the situation; (6) amount of individual 
attention the child can be given at the 
school for the deaf; (7) the alternative, 
i.e., amount of professional help available 
locally. 

The following letters relate to a hard of 
hearing child of six, who was given exactly 
what she needed at a residential school for 
the deaf. 


Joun Tracy Ciinic 
Los Ancexes, Cauir. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I am writing you at the suggestion of Dr. 
Merrideth of the Lovelace Clinic at Albuquerque, 
N. M. My daughter, who is six years old, has a 
45 per cent loss of hearing, mostly in the high 
tones. Could you please advise me as to types of 
hearing aids, training for child and parents, cost 
of aids, where to get them, and any other infor- 
mation which might be of help to us. 

Troy N. Harr 
Truta orn Consequences, New Mexico 


Dear Mr. Hart: 

We shall be glad to advise you concerning 
your daughter’s education, but I think you should 
send us a little more information, especially with 
regard to her speech. If she has only a 45 per 
cent loss of hearing, she must have learned con- 
siderable speech, although her enunciation is 
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probably not perfect. What you do about her edu- 
cation would depend altogether on the amount of 
speech she has now and the degree to which her 
speech improves after you obtain a hearing aid 
for her. 

Under separate cover we are sending you a 
mimeographed discussion of hearing aids that 
will give you some general information on this 
subject. There are several good instruments that 
would be of help to your daughter. The choice 
depends partly on price and partly on her hear- 
ing range. You should try several diflerent makes 
before selecting one. 

We have a correspondence course for parents 
of preschool deaf children that we could send 
you, although it would be more for your own in- 
formation than to help you instruct your daugh- 
ter, It is intended to be used with much younger 
children who have less hearing and probably less 
speech than she has, However, some of the sug- 
gestions for parents would be of help to you. If 
you would like to see some of the installments 
we will send them to you. 

Perhaps you had better write us in greater de- 
tail about your little daughter, referring espe- 
cially to speech and her use of language. Does 
she use full sentences when she talks? Can she 
speak well enough so that strangers can under- 
stand her? Has she formed the habit of watch- 
ing lips or does she depend altogether on her 
partial “hearing to understand what you say? How 
have you been accustomed to talking to her? Do 
you speak directly into her ear or do you speak 
from a distance of several feet while she is watch- 
ing your mouth? 

I can advise you better if I know a little more 
about your daughter. 

Harriet Monracue 
Joun Tracy 


Dean Mrs. Monracue: 

In answer to your letter requesting more infor- 
mation on my daughter’s hearing, she speaks well 
and hears most of anything in a conversational 
tone. She has been going to regular school. She 
does well but the teachers think that she would 
do much better if she could only hear a little 
more. 

She and her mother are now at Santa Fe, N. M., 
attending the State School for the Deaf. They 
are going to train her with a hearing aid for 
about one month, and are giving her mother 
speech instruction. They think that at the end 
of that time she can come home and go back to 
regular school. She is being fitted with an ear 
tip there, and we have ordered a hearing aid 
which the school for the deaf is teaching her to 


use, 
Troy N. Hart 
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Dean Mr. Hart: 

Thank you for your letter. I was greatly inter- 
ested in all that you wrote, and I was impressed 
with the program you had planned for her. If 
you care to write again and tell me how she is 
getting along now, just what program was fol- 
lowed at the school for the deaf and whether she 
is now accustomed to her aid, I shall appreciate it, 

Harrier Montacur 


Dear Mrs. Monracue: 

We certainly appreciate your interest in our 
problem. We had our daughter in the school for 
the deaf at Santa Fe for about one month. She 
was taught some lipreading, and her mother at- 
tended the school and took some instruction so 
that she could carry on the teaching after they 
returned home. We got a hearing aid for her 
while she was at the school, and they started her 
using it. 

It was somewhat of a problem, as she heard 
low tones perfectly and most of her loss of hear- 
ing was in the high tones. However, they did a 
very fine job there at the school, and when we 
brought our daughter home and put her in regu- 
Jar school she was used to the tesdhs aid and 
did not mind wearing it, 

She has been doing very well at school since, 
and is having no trouble making her grades. 
There are four groups in her class, and she is in 
the second group from the top, so I feel that the 
hearing aid is doing her a lot of good. The per- 
sonnel at the school for the deaf are a swell bunch 
of a who really know their job and go all 
out to help in any way they can. 

Troy N. Hart 


Mr. Hester, SuPERINTENDENT 
ScHoor ror THe Dear 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Dean Mr. Hester: 

I have been in correspondence with Mr. Troy 
N. Hart, whose daughter stayed at your school 
with her mother, while getting accustomed to her 
hearing aid. I was impressed with what Mr. 
Hart wrote me about this. Do you mind telling 
me séme more about it? It is a most unusual 
service for a residential school for the deaf to 
perform, and I have wondered whether you make 
a regular practice of helping parents of hard of 
hearing children, or whether this is a special 
case, I can see enormous advantages in such a 
program if the school would be willing to carry 
it out, but I can see what a bother it would be if 
there were many applicants. 

Montacue 
Dear Mrs. Montacue: 

Our policy concerning hard of hearing children 
is a rather broad, or loose one. We try to evaluate 
the hearing problem and the family, particularly 
with respect to the amount of time and attention 
the mother and father will give to the child at 
home. In the case of the Hart family, it was ob- 
vious that they were deeply concerned about their 
daughter and would go to any length to do every- 
thing possible for her. Under the circumstances 
I thought that the child, even though her hearing 
loss was considerable, would be able to get along 
in public school if the mother understood how to 
take care of the hearing aid and how to help the 


school people work with the daughter, using the 
aid. Accordingly, we invited the mother and 
daughter to come to our school for two weeks, to 
see how other children use hearing aids, how the 
teacher works with them, and to ‘become ac- 
quainted with hearing aid use. 

In another similar case we had the mother 
and father of the child in question come to our 
school once a week for several weeks, for the pur- 
poses indicated above. In other cases, where the 
hearing loss has been somewhat the same, but 
where it seemed improbable that the parents 
would take much interest in the matter, we have 
recommended the admission of the child to our 
school for a semester or a year, during which 
time, through medical care and adequate diet, 
some children have their hearing partially re- 
stored so that they can go back to public school 
without a hearing aid. In some instances the 
hard of hearing child remains in our school for 
the completion of his education. 

New Mexico’s small population is widely scat- 
tered among many small communities where spe- 
cial education or special attention for hard of 
hearing children is unknown. Accordingly we 
admit to our school children who very well could 
stay at home and get an education if the school 
system made some small provision for helping the 
child. We attempt to adjust our program to the 
needs of the child, as well as we can, depending 
on a number of factors. It seems to us that 
there is nothing unique about our program. We 
merely try to do what we can for each case as it 


comes up. 
S. Hester 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular demand 


The author, though deaf from childhood, be- 
came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur- 
er at colleges and universities. Her command 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 
it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 
mined to devise a plan to make things easier 
for other deaf children. “Straight Language” is 
the result. 


$3.00 
Plus 12 cents for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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Book Notes 


Physiological Acoustics, by Ernest Glen 
Wever and Merle Lawrence. Princeton 
University Press, 1954. 454 pages. $10.00. 


This is a volume which presents force- 
fully a point of. view concerning auditory 
theory and certain aspects of the hearing 
process. It deserves attention not only be- 
cause the senior author is well known for 
important discoveries and experiments in 
the area, but because clinical workers in 
the field of hearing, and I include otol- 
ogists as well as audiologists and tech- 
nicians, can well stand an occasional anti- 
dote to the common oversimplifications of 
auditory theory found in medical, speech 
and some psychology texts. Unfortunately 
for our time, we must continually relearn 
the fact that there is never a simple answer 
to a complex problem, and the problem 
of how we hear is a case in point. 

Wever and Lawrence’s book concerns it- 
self primarily with the middle ear and its 
behavior under various conditions. Brief 
introductory sections on the anatomy of 
the ear, the nature of sound, cochlear po- 
tentials and the sensitivity of the ear soon 
give way to a detailed consideration of 
the experiments, mainly by the authors, 
carried out between tympanic membrane 
and stapes footplate. Two chapters are 
devoted to the passage of sound through 
the cochlea and basilar membrane action. 

Clinical workers will find the sections on 
conductive deafness, otosclerosis and fene- 
stration of interest, although extensive ma- 
terial available in the literature by other 
workers on the subject of fenestration is 
conspicuous by its absence. Unless I have 
overlooked it in the 410 pages of text, 

ractically no reference is made to speech- 
ae measures of audition. The fene- 
stration operation, as performed by Lem- 
pert, is presented in a very favorable light 
and failures are minimized and dispensed 
with in a sentence or two. 

Workers in the field of audiology should 
read this book, for it may hopefully drive 
them to more critical reading and to other 
sources of information on the elusive proc- 
ess of hearing. It is written in a clear style, 
free from pomposity, although it occa- 
sionally slips by embarrassing questions 
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and Reviews 


and requires a minimum of mathematical 
background for most of its contents.—Leo 
G. Doerfler, Professor of Audiology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine, 


Noise Control. Acoustical Society of America, 
57 E. 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. Sub- 
scription price: $5.00 per year to mem- 
bers; $8.00 to nonmembers. Foreign 
postage, $2.00; additional copies, $1.50. 
As our knowledge and problems accumu- 

late, we tend to regroup ourselves around 
convenient ways and means of dealing with 
them. During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury we have learned a great deal about 
how to measure sound and how to measure 
hearing, and we have become increasingly 
aware of the problems related to the noises 
produced by industrial processes and by 
military equipment, and by the noises in 
our general environment, such as traffic, on 
the ground and overhead. Our increasing 
knowledge about sound and hearing, and 
our awareness of its impact on modern 
life, have led a number of individuals to 
group around what can best be termed 
the “Man-Noise” problem, This regroup- 
ing is best illustrated by the appearance of 
a new publication (January 1955) of the 
Acoustical Society of America, called 
Noise Control. It may be surprising to 
those who have not been close to the man- 
noise problem to learn from the very first 
issue of Noise Control about its many 
ramifications. We observe the practical 
concern of the acoustic physicist, the safety 
engineer, the designer of acoustic mate- 
rials, the measurer of public opinion, the 
medico-legal expert, the psycho-acoustician, 
the otologist, and labor and industry. 

This reviewer believes that the high 
standard of editing that we have come to 
expect from the Acoustical Society of 
America will carry over to Noise Control. 
He would issue a warning, however, about 
accepting advertising that may make 
claims for noise control that may be un- 
warranted. This kind of monitoring will 
be necessary in a field where in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge it is difficult to 
predict some of the outcomes, particularly 
the psychological effects, of acoustic treat- 
ment. It is obvious that Noise Control is 
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CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 


By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing the 
hearing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure tone 
audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch record at 
constant intensity, made of unbreak- 
able vinylite. 

Side I-Toys. Uses nine test words: - 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat, and ball, 


Side Il—Numbers. Consists of pairs 
of numbers such as “9-4, 6-5,” ete. 


$6.00, plus 25e for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D, C. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I, For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction: In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes {$4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books Tt, and IfI, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE | 
119 Bighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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not likely, in the near future, to contain 
all the answers to the man-noise problem, 
but if the first issue is an augury, it should 
guide many of us, particularly the non- 
experts, to ask the right questions. 

The editor of Noise Control is Louis S. 
Goodfriend, and the others associated with 
it are substantial and informed people who 
are qualified to advise about the level and 
scope of its contents. The first issue con- 
tains 97 pages and is interspersed with in- 
teresting advertising. The format is at- 
tractive and should appeal to a wide vari- 
ety of readers,—S. Richard Silverman, di- 
rector, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography, by Gertrude Forrester. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1954. 467 pages. 
$5.00. 


A bibliography of over 3000 selected 
references to current books and pamphlets 
on occupations, This listing of occupa- 
tional literature should be helpful to all 
concerned with job placement, includin 
schools and organizations working with 
the deaf and hard of hearing. 


The Golden Fun-to-Learn Series: The Golden 
Picture Book of Words, The Golden Pic- 
ture Book of Numbers, The Golden Picture 
Book of School Days, The Golden Picture 
Dictionary. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1954. $1.00 each. 


Parents and teachers of primary grade 
deaf children will be interested in these 
new Golden Books, The first three in par- 
ticular are valuable sources of pictures for 
lipreading practice and vocabulary expan- 
sion. They also comprise handy picture 
references to help in explaining words and 
situations met elsewhere — here are pic- 
tures of lightning, railroad cars on a scow, 
the different kinds of stores, an Eskimo 
igloo, the different occupations, a railroad 
station, and many other things for which 
illustrations are not always readily avail- 
able. The Book of School Days is the most 
juvenile of the three: it is suitable for most 
deaf children of 4 to 7 or 8 years. The 
Book of Words and The Book of Numbers 
contain material to interest 7 to 10 or 11- 
year-olds. In each case, the younger chil- 
dren will enjoy the pictures, and the older 
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ones be more capable of following the 
printed matter. The Book of Numbers will 
contribute more to vocabulary develop- 
ment than number concepts. All three or 
will be a treasury for teachers who illus- 
trate their charts and flashcards the expen- 
sive way. 

The dictionary is the least valuable of 
the series. It suffers from the effort to de- 
fine everyday words that cannot be defined 
simply. The results are awkwardness, in- 
accuracies and definitions more difficult 
than the words they explain. Deaf children 
still at the picture dictionary stage would 
gain more from simple, illustrative sen- 
tences such as those in the old Golden Dic- 
tionary—the meanings being implied rather 
than stated.— Helen M. E, Woodward, 
Central Institute for the Deaf. 


A Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped. 5th ed. Part Il. Ordnance 
and Ordnance Stores Positions. U. 5S. 
Civil Service Commission, August 1953. 
$1.25, Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


This guide, recently published in a new 
edition, carefully describes the hundreds 
of positions for which defective hearing is 
an allowable handicap. The physical ac- 
tivities for each position are listed, and 
should be helpful to those concerned with 
the placement of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. Many of the job descriptions can 
be applied to civilian positions. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Koom 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 
(plus 5¢ postage) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
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SPEECH AND READING—| 
MADE EASY 


Through the use of 


VISUAL SPEECH AND 
READING CHARTS 


A picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS CO. 


Box 7083 (Roseville) 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY CG. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $4.50 plus 12¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537-35th St.,N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC, 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF Denmark Day School Made 


Permanent 
Founded by The School for the Deaf in Aalborg, 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein Denmark, a day school temporarily estab- 
; lished in 1952, has now been made perma- 
nent according to information received 
ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children from Mr. Johs Matthiceen, The school was 
—Day and Residential—Preschool originally a part of the School for the Deaf 
to High School— at Fredericia. At the present time there are 


36 pupils and 7 teachers at the school, 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes which is located in a normal school. Mr. 
Matthiesen reports that long-range plans 


for Children with Aphasia and call for a new school building in the out- 
other defects of speech skirts of Aalborg. All pupils use hearing 
aids, and school books are microfilmed and 
projected on a large screen for use in con- 
junction with classroom work. 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for Central States Speech Association 


hearing assessment, deafness pre- The annual convention of the Central 
S P States Speech Association will be held at 


vention, auditory training, lipread- the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, on April 1-2, 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 1955. 

sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, On April 1 four papers will be presented 
stuttering, articulatory defects, dealing with auditory training, and on the 


same day two other panels are scheduled to 
discuss stuttering and problems of the 
speech defective in the general speech 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated | course in high school and college. On 
with Washington University—leads | April 2 two of the meetings will be devoted 


to audiology and vocal science. 
to B.S, end M.A. degrees and Ph.D. Many other areas are represented in the 


research degree—outstanding op- convention program and conflicts in sched- 
portunities for practice. uling have been carefully avoided. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Wayne N. Thomp- 
son, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 11. 


Kenfield Memorial Scholarship 


voice disorders—children and adults 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., Applications for the 1955 Kenfield Me- 
Director morial Scholarship, to be awarded by the 
American Hearing Society, may be ob- 

Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., tained on March 1 and must be filed by 
Principal May 1. The award, made annually to a 
tablished in 1937 in memory of Coralie 

For further information address the Principal | K enfield, a noted lipreading teacher. The 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY winner of the award is entitled to take a 

ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI teacher training course in lipreading at 


any U. S. school or university acceptable 
to the Teachers Committee. Graduation 
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from college, with a major in education, 
psychology and/or speech, is a require- 
ment. Rules also state that the applicant 
shall plan to teach lipreading with or with- 
out other types of speech or hearing ther- 
apy. Application blanks may be obtained 
by writing the American Hearing Society, 


817 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Beauty Contest for Young 
Hearing Aid Users 

The American Hearing Aid Association 
has announced a national beauty contest 
for girls between the ages of four and ten, 
who wear hearing aids. The winner will 
be crowned “Miss Hearing Aid of 1966” 
and will receive, among other things, a cash 
award fo $1,000. Second and third prizes 
are $400 and $250, respectively. An award 
of $100 will go to each state winner. 

Leonard Davis, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, states that all entrants must be 
legitimate wearers of hearing aids. When- 
ever possible applications should contain a 
suitable snapshot of the contestant. 

Entries should be mailed to the Ameri- 


can Hearing Aid Association, 11 West: 


42nd St., Suite 416, New York 36, N. Y. 


Association Business Meeting 

The 1955 annual business meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf will be held this June at the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
the date to be announced later. This will 
be a business meeting only, as program 
meetings are scheduled every other year in 
the even years. 


“Why I Teach” Contest 

This year the American Legion Auxiliary 
is again sponsoring a contest for teachers, 
entitled “Why I Teach,” Contestants must 
have completed five years of teaching by 
June 1, 1955. Essays must be between 250 
and 300 words and should be mailed be- 
fore June 1 to the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, 777 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. There wil be five divisional awards 
of a $50 U. S. savings bond, with a nation- 
al prize of a $250 savings bond to go to 
one of the winning divisional contestants. 
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a Tehephone 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. .. . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special telephone might 
help you, call or visit the nearest business 
office of your Bell telephone company. 
They will be glad to assist you. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


$3 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 
COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 

Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn’t Wag 
Three Billy Coats Gruff 

Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 

Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 

Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 

Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 


ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 


330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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Development of Speech 


(Continued from page 57) 
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between Reading Readiness in Grade 1 School 
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19, Murchison, CC. A., Handbook of Child 
Psychology, 2d ed. Clark. University Press, 1933, 
p. 956 
20. Paget, J., The Language and Thought of 
the Child. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1926. 

21. Poole, L, “Genetic Development of Articu- 
lation of Consonant Sounds in Speech.” Elemen- 
tary English Review, 11:159-61, 1934. 

22, Pratt, Karl C., “Child Development—IV, 
Early Infancy.” In Monroe, W.S., Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. New York, Macmillan 
Co,, 1950, p. 151. 
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Training upon the Correction of Articulatory De- 
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ter’s Thesis,-University of Minnesota, 1932. 

27. Spriestersbach, D. C., and Buck, M. W., 
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Education, 27:260-63, 1951. 

28. Strickland, Ruth G., The Language Arts 
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& Co., 1951. 
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1947, p. 101. 

30. Van Riper, C., Teaching Your Child to 
Talk, New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 

31. Wellman, Beth L, and others, Speech 
Sounds of Young Children. University of lowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, v. 5, 1931. 

32. Wells, Charlotte, “The Child’s Equipment 
for Language Growth.” In Factors That Influence 
Language Growth. National Conference on Re- 
search in English, University of Missouri, 1952- 


53, 

33. Whipple, G. M., Child Development and 
the Curriculum. 38th Year Book, National So- 
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guistic Functioning of Children with Articulation 
and Reading Disabilities.” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 74:23-59, 1949. 
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HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUEKITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phene: Kingsley 54-0499 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Setantnn 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 _ for 
one $7.00 for three i 

¢ extra per insertion. Address ertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


WANTED—SEPTEMBER 1955—Well qualified ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf with M. degree. Capable 
of assisting with testing lified to teach 
im training. ALSO, a trained elementary school teacher. 
Salaries dependent en education and training. Box No. 
D-2, Volta Bureau. 


CALIFORNIA ‘School for the Deaf at Riverside will 
in ptem expans Sa 
scale from $4,092 to $6,360. Starting 
on training and experience. Apply to Dr. G. 
Brill, Superi 


WANTED FOR ‘SEPTEMBER » 1955: Teacher for ex- 
panding private oral day school. Good salary, small 
classes, opportunity for extra income from private 
tuition. Reply stating age, train’ experience to Mrs. 
L. Goldstein, Education for ‘Tearing Handicapped 
Children, 3185 Linton #4, Montreal, Canada. 


WANTED. Septemb » 
the deaf for preschool and first preparatory levels. 

1G M ial Easter Seal Clinic, 7211 
North Seventh pene: Phoenix, Ariz. 


WANTED—Orally trained teacher for September, on 
preschool, primary or intermediate level in private, 
oral, day school. Classes are small and graded. Build- 
ing and equipment are new and modern. rt is 
excellent. rite the Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 

S.B. Bivd., 2, Oregon. 


WANTED- TEACHERS 


HEARING TEACHERS — With 
special training to teach the 
Deaf—are invited to make ap- 
plication. 


Salary—$3900.00 to $6360.00 
Retirement system—Attractive 
Cost of Living—Average for U.S. 
Teaching hrs.—5 hrs. per day 
Teaching year—35 weeks 


Address letters of application to: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley 5, California 


The Volta Review 


Creed for Exceptional Children 


Accepted by the U. 8S. Office of Education Conference on the Qualification 


and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children, October 29, 1954, 


We Be.ieve in the American promise of 
equality of opportunity, regardless of na- 
tionality, cultural background, race, or re- 
ligion, 

We Bewieve that this promise extends to 
every child within the borders of our coun- 
try no matter what his gifts, his capacity, 
or his handicaps. 

We Be.ieve that the nation as a whole, 
every state and county, every city, town, 
and hamlet, and every citizen has an obli- 
gation to help in bringing to fruition in 
this generation the ideal of a full and use- 
ful life for every exceptional child in ac- 
cordance with his capacity: the child who 
is handicapped by defects of speech, of 
sight, or of hearing, the child whose life 
may be adversely influenced by a crippling 
disease or condition, the child whose ad- 
justment to society is made difficult by 
emotional or mental disorders, and the 
child who is endowed with special gifts of 
mind and spirit. 

We Betieve that to this end the home 
of the exceptional child, the schools, the 
churches, and the health and social agen- 
cies in his community must work together 
effectively in his behalf. 

We Betieve that for the most excep- 
tional children their parents and teachers 
are the master architects essential to the 
planning and building of their future. 

We Betieve, therefore, that every ap- 
propriate resource of the community must 
be mobilized, if need be, to aid in main- 
taining his family life at an adequate so- 
cial and economic level, and in furnishing 
guidance and encouragement to his parents. 

We Betieve that the teachers of excep- 
tional children must possess the personality, 
develop the understanding, and acquire the 
knowledge and skill through special prep- 
aration that will enable them to inspire and 


motivate, as well as teach the art of mak- 
ing a living and a life. 

We Betieve that the cooperative efforts 
of parents and teachers must be encour- 
aged, sustained, and supplemented: by 
teacher education institutions with curric- 
ula and programs based on the knowledges 
and skills needed in the education of excep- 
tional children; by State departments that 
will develop challenging standards of pro- 
gram operation, and work with teachers in 
establishing sound certification procedures; 
by local school systems that will recruit 
and employ teachers who are qualified by 
personality and special preparation; by 


health and welfare agencies that will pro- - 


vide diagnosis and evaluation, medical 
and psychiatric care, and social service. 

We Betieve that research designed to 
increase present knowledge of personality 
and the learning process, and studies 
aimed at the improvement of programs of 
special education are essential to further 
progress, 

We Betieve in the sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the exceptional child and his needs 
by teachers and others in order that an at- 
titude favorable to his acceptance and de- 
velopment may be engendered and sus- 
tained in the community. 

Aspove ALL, We Bewieve in the excep- 
tional child himself; in his capacity for 
development so frequently retarded by the 
limits of present knowledge; in his right to 
a full life too often denied him through 
lack of imagination and ingenuity on the 
part of his elders; in his passion for free- 
dom and independence that can be his only 
when those who guide and teach him have 
learned the lessons of humility, and in 
whom there resides an effective confluence 
of the trained mind and the warm heart. 


This creed was presented to the Conference on the Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children by Dr. Leonard Mayo, Director of the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children, New York City. Additional copies are available from the Section on Exceptional Children 
and Youth, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 


D. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Ch 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 123 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 

Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
822 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 

Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et. 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Was mn 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Franogs H, Downgs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. Epwa K, Monsezs 
1911 R 8&t., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs, Raymonp F. Porter 
569 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELizapetH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss BRYANT 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GoRDON 

1284 Beacon St,, Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2480 


Miss 8. Lorcurs 
419 Boylston 8t., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke, 6-3 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Worcester 2 


Miss T. Madican 
61 May Street 


New York 
Brooklyn (2) 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 


Mrs. R, Murray 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-64238 


Mrs. Epwarp B. 
3260 Henry Hudson Parkway 
New York 63, New York 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 

Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MArGarpr 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Speechreading Studio 
Iss G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone; 75-7265 


Mrs, AMELIA PSRLMUTTER GORN 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G, WHrever 
201 8S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. Buptone 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6740 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 
Miss Mariz L. 
415 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 
Texas 
Dallas 


Miss Lovisz 
1506 Argentina Dr., Apt. B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, Luciuia P, Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. 


1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


STORIES AND GAMES FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 
By Rose V. Feilbach 
$2.50, plus 12e for mailing 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 
Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5. N. Y. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 


equipment. 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


Children’s Auditory Test 


by 
Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
86.00, PLUS 25e FOR MAILING 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Auditory Training 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sere 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, i, Ill, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ each 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Speech and the Deaf Child 


By Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing 


“A new book in the field of speech, 
from any source, is always a welcome 
event for teachers of the deaf. When 
the book is written by two world fa- 
mous educators of the deaf, such as 
the Ewings of Manchester, its advent 
is of signal importance. The Ewings, 
who have shared with us their think- 
ing and practical experience in their 
books covering various aspects of the 
general problems related to the edu- 
cation of the deaf, have now supple- 
mented their valuable contributions 
with an important volume on speech 
and the deaf child. No teacher of 
speech can afford not to own a 
copy.” 
—C, V. Hupeins 


$5.00 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


History: Learning about early civilization. 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children, The 140 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 30 members, 

There are fifteen buildings*on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building aecommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 22 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression- type grouy 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Cikteetes holding a degree from a four year aceredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


:by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips ‘and Treats 
‘by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E, Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- tt Microfilms 


class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
Arbor, Michigan 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


Our Lovely Angela, who waited 2 years 
for a residency place with us. 


_ ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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